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WESTERN VIEWS.—NO. I. 


BANK 


beautiful stream 
emptying into the 





miles from its con- 


yOhio, opposite Cin- 
Mcinnati.. The ad- 








which: we give in 
Se _3& the present number, 
represents a scene situated on the former stream, 
about a mile above its junction with the latter, 


site the «« Queen of the West.” 
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retreat. 
Licking River, five ; 


LICK. 


notwithstanding the changes which have been 
effected by modern « improvements,”’ a beautiful 
At the point where the view is taken, 
the country is quite open, but immediately above, 


} as well as below, the banks are densely shaded 
fluence with the } 


by the native forest trees, whose graceful branches 


} overhang, and, in many places dip into the calm, 


liquid mirror, reposing beneath. i 
In the foreground of the picture, a wel] beaten 
path may be observed,—made by the «: angling”’ 


) portion of the visiters from Cincinnati and other 


> places. 


This stream has long been a favorite 


‘ resort for fishing,—so much so, indeed, that, of 
and four miles from the flourishing towns of | 


Newport and Covington,—immediately oppo- | 


In the middle- ° 


ground of the picture, a mill is seen among | 


the trees,—the property of General James 
Taylor of Newport. 


the right of the mill. Below the dam, the 
water is more shallow, and swift. Here it 
dashes over a bed of limestone rock. 


The stream received its name from the early 
settlers ; and its banks have, doubtless, been | 
Some of the » 


trodden by Boone and Kenton. 
scenes in ‘* Nick of the Woods,” are laid in this 
vicinity. Jn earlier times, it must have been 
one of natur2’s most delightful haunts. 


13 


It is now, 


The quietude of the 
water is caused by the dam which is seen to 


; enstein, a young artist of Cincinnati. 
, other pictures of his in the hands of engravers, 


late, nearly all its finny inhabitants have gone to 
«parts unknown.” The forest, at the right of 
the stream (which is not seen in the picture) con- 
tains some of our noblest western trees. Two 
or three miles above the mill, are the « Latonian 
Springs,’ kept by Doctor 8. Mosher, a conve- 
nient and pleasant retreat from the heat and dust 
of city and town; and during the summer it is 
thronged by visiters. 

This picture is the first of a series of «« Western 
Views,” by Frankenstein, Wall, and other 
western artists. «* Bank Lick’ is from an origi- 
nal picture, painted for us by Godfrey N. Frank- 
We have 


and he is engaged in painting us a number more. 
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SHAKESPEARE 


GALLERY OF 


BEAUTY.—NO. V. 


PORTIA. 


HIS month we 
give a ‘coun- 
terpart present- 





of Shakspeare’s 
most admired 
characters. We 
never read «« The 
Merehant of Ve- 
nice,’? without 
pausing again 
and again to 
adimire the noble qualities of its heroine. The 
character of Portia is one which we will not at- 
tempt to analyse, for fear of not being able to do 
it justice. It is the exalted conception of a 














noble mind; one in which all qualities of heart } 
and intellect that can inspire love, or excite ad- } 


miration, are combined, forming, (if we may use 
the expression) an ideal perfection. 

We cannot better describe Portia, than by 
quoting her own words, in Act III. Scene 2. 
Por. ‘ You see me my lord Bassanio where I stand, 
Such as I am; though, for myself alone, 

I would not be ambitious in my wish, 

To wish myself much better ; yet for you, 

I would be trebled twenty times myself ; 

A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times 
More rich ; 

That, only to stand high on your account, 

I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exceed account; but the full sum of me, 


Is sum of something ; which, to term in gross, 


Is an unlesson’d girl, unschool’d, unpractis’d ; 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old, 

But she may learn; happier in this, 

She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 
Happiest of all, that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours, to be directed, 

As from her lord, her governor, her king.” 


The plot of this play has been condemned, on 
the ground of its improbability, while other critics 
have defended it from this objection. Verplanck 
makes the following excellent vindication. 

«This objection assumes that absolute proba- 
bility is necessary to the degree of belief required 
for interest in dramatic or other fictitious narra- 
tive. 


mere ordinary probability, or a succession of 
events such as are most likely to happen, puts an 





ment” of one ? 


Now the very reverse is the case; for | 


} end at once to the excitement of unexpectedness ; 
: it shuts out all the interest of hope or fear for the 


> personages. ‘To obtain this interest the incidents 
> must appear possible, and within the range of 
; human events; yet, the more singular they are, 
} and the less likely to happen as matters of course, 
; if they can only be temporarily believed to have 
; happened at all, the stronger is the interest. 
} The incidents in the Mercuantr or VENicE are 
| assuredly not of every-day occurrence, yet they 
} are all such as might have actually happened in 
; the times and countries in which Shakespeare has 
placed his scene. Indeed, such is the poverty of 
human invention, as to any purely original narra- 
} tion of facts, beyond mere combination in new 
> forms of old incidents, that there is in this, as in 
many similar traditionary stories, good ground to 
believe that the tale or legends may have been 
} originally founded upon real occurrences.” 
} « The story of THE MERCHANT OF 
> VENICE” he remarks, further, «so far as re- 
> lates to the stipulated pound of flesh, is one of 
> the many traditionary narratives which have 
: traveled around the world, reappearing in varied 
, forms, in different ages, countries, and languages. 
; There is good reason to believe that it is origin- 
; ally of oriental origin, and that it passed, with 
> other things of the same sort, through the monk- 
‘ish Latin literature, (and especially through the 
; popular collection of the Gesta Romanorum) into 
Italian and English legends, romance and poetry.”’ 
The following account of the origin of the 
story of the CASKETS, which forms part of the 
’ plot is given by Dunlop, in his «« History of Fiction.”’ 
« A noble Italian, called Ruggieri, entered 
‘ into the service of Alphonso, King of Spain. He 
/ soon perceives that his majesty is extremely 
liberal to others, but thinking his own merits not 
| sufficiently rewarded, he asks leave to return to 
; his own country. This the King grants, after 
; presenting him with a fine mule for his journey. 
* Alphonso directs one of his own attendants to 
; join him on the road, to note if he make any com- 
: plaint of the treatment he had received, and, if 
‘he should, to command his return. The mule, 
; having stopped in a river, and refusing to go on, 
’ Ruggieri said she was like the person who gave 
‘her. Ruggieri being in consequence brought 
. back to the capital, and his words reported to the 
' King, he is introduced into the presence of his 
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majesty, and asked why he had compared him to 
the mule. «< Because,’ replied Ruggieri, « the 
mule would not stop where it ought, but stood 
still, when it should have gone on; in like manner 
you give where it is not suitable, and withhold 
when you ought to bestow.’ On hearing this, 
the King carries him into a hall, and shows him 
two stout coffers, one filled with earth, the other 
containing the crown and sceptre, and a variety 
of precious stones. Alphonso desires him to take 
which one he pleases ; and Ruggieri having acci- 
dentally fixed on the one with earth, the king 
affirms that it is bad fortune that has all along 
prevented him from being a partaker of the royal 
benefits. Then having presented him with the 
valuable chest, he allows him to return to 
Italy. 

«« The rudiments of this story may be traced 
as far back as the romance of Josaphat and Bar- 
laam. A king commanded four chests to be 
made, two of which were covered with gold, and 
secured by golden locks, but were filled with 
rotten bones of human carcasses. The other two 
were overlaid with pitch and bound with ragged 
cords, but were replenished with precious stones, 
and ointments of most exquisite odor. Having 
called his nobles together, the king placed these 
chests before them, and asked which they deemed 
most valuable. They pronounced those with the 
golden coverings to be the most precious, and 
surveyed the other two with contempt. <I fore- 
saw,’ said the king, « what would be your deter- 
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mination, for you look with the eyes of sense ; 
but to discern baseness or value, which are hid 
; within, we must look with the eyes of the mind.’ 
; He then ordered the golden chests to be opened, 

which exhaled an intolerable stench, and filled 
; the beholders with horror. The story next 
appeared in the 109th chapter of the continental 
} Gesta Romanorum. There, an inn-keeper found 
; a chest, which he discovered to be full of money. 
It was claimed by the owner, and the inn-keeper, 
in order to ascertain if it were the will of Provi- 


ee 


dence he should restore it, ordered three pastries 
3 to be made. One he filled with earth, the second, 
with bones of dead men, and the third with 
’ money; he gave his choice of these three to the 
‘ rightful proprietor, who fixed successively on 
the two with earth and bones, whence the inn- 
; keeper drew an inference in his own favor. This 
story came to Boccaccio, with the further modi- 
; fications it had received in the Cento Novelle 
’ Antiche. It is related conformably to the cir- 
cumstances in the Decameron, both in the Specu- 
lum Historiale, and in the Confessio Amantis of 
} Gower, who cites a « CroniZil’ as his authority, 
| for the tale. Thence it passed into the English 
{ Gesta Romanorum, where three vessels are ex- 
} hibited to a lady for her choice, the first of gold, 
but filled with dead bones, the second of silver, 
containing earth and worms, and the last of lead, 
but replenished with precious stones. It was 
probably from this last work, that Shakespeare 
derived the story of the Caskets.” 
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ENGLAND. 


BY WM. H. 


N the good old times of England, 
the yeoman brave and gay, 
With heart of grace and laughing | 
face would greet the morn of May; ° 
=) And nut brown Saxon damsels, all } 
~) yarlanded with flowers, 
@ Would form a ring and dance and 





Ard then and "thers the minstrels, trolied many an 
ancient lay— 
Such was the noble custom of England’s merrier day. 


From village, town and hamlet; from forest, field and 
fell ; 

From sunny glade and copse wood shade, from wold 
and bosky dell— 

Not once alone, but oftentimes, through each revol- 


ving year, 
For jocund mirth, and manly game, and good old 
English cheer, 
Stout Labor threw his mattock down, and donned his 
best array— 
Such was the joyous custom of England’s merrier 


day. 


RN NR eee 


CARPENTER. . 


: In the sadder days of England, these joys have taken 
wing ; 
’ Men venisall know if flowers blow through all the 
months of spring ; 


' The youngling and the aged, the willow and the 
oak, 


In pain and care all time must bear the burthen of 


sing through all the shining hours; , 


the yoke, 

, Aye, scarcely pause hath hagyard Toil to lift his 
hands to pray— 
; Such is the piteous custom of England’s sadder day. 


_ Now hunger-bound to cities, where even God's own 
air, 

’ Which once brought health and ruddiness, biings 
poison and despair ; 

Where the dear sunshine only comes through mam- 
mon’s murky clouds, 

Men wear their lives to ghastliness in weaving early 
shrouds ; 

And pale and puny children must work when they 
should play— 

Such is the piteous custom of England's modern 
day. 
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LIONARDO 





ROM Mrs. Jameson’s ‘* Memoirs 
aes of the Early Italian Painters,” 
ipa we take the following interesting 
ai sketch of this eminent artist. 
Nothing that we can add, by way 
of introduction, is necessary to 
«<1 make the article acceptable. The 

" subject and the writer are suffi- 
cient attractions. Ep.] 

We now approach the period when the art of 
painting reached its highest perfection, whether 
considered with reference to poetry of conception, 
or the mechanical means through which these 
conceptions were embodied in the noblest forms. 
Within a short period of about thirty years, 7. e. 
between 1490 and 1520, the greatest painters 
whom the world has yet seen were living and 
working together. On looking back we cannot 
but feel that the excellence they attained was the 
result of the efforts and aspirations of a preceding 
age; and yet these men were sc sreat in their 
vocation, and so individual in their greatness, 
that, losing sight of the’ linked chain of progress, 
they seemed at first to have had no precursors, as 
they have since had no peers. Though living at 
the same time, and most of them in personal rela- 
tion with each other, the direction of each mind 
was different—was peculiar; though exercising 
in some sort a reciprocal influence, this influence 
never interfered with the most decided original- 
ity. These wonderful artists, who would have 
been remarkable men in their time, though they 
had never touched a pencil, were Lionardo da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Correggio Gior- 
gione, Titian, in Italy; and in Germany, Albert 
Durer. Of these men, we might say, as of 
Homer and Shakespesre, that they belong to no 
particular age or country, but to all time, and to 
theuniverse. That they flourished together with- 
in one brief and brilliant period, and that each 
carried out to the highest degree of perfection his 
own peculiar aims, was no casuality: nor are we 
to seek for the causes of this surpassing excel- 
lence merely in the history of the art as such. 
The causes lay far deeper, and must be referred 
to the history of human culture. The ferment- 
ing activity of the fifteenth century found its 
results in the extraordinary development of human ? 
intelligence in the commencement of the six ; 
teenth century. We often hear in these days of 2 
‘the spirit of the age;” but in that wonderful $ 
age three mighty spirits were stirring society to $ 
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DA VINCI. 


its depths :—the spirit of bold investigation into 
truths of all kinds, which led to the Reformation; 
the spirit of daring adventure, which led men in 
search of new worlds beyond the eastern and 
the western oceans ; and the spirit of art, through 
which men enered even to the «+ seventh heaven 
of invention.’ 

Lionardo da Vinci seems to present in his own 
person a résumé of all the characteristics of the 
age in which he lived. He was the miracle of 
that age of miracles. Ardent and versatile as 
youth; patient and persevering as age; a most 
profound and original thinker ; the greatest 
mathematician and most ingenious mechanic of 
his time ; architect, chemist, engineer, musician, 
poet, painter!—-we are not only astounded by 
the variety of his natural gifts and acquired know- 
ledge, but by the practical direction of his ama- 
zing powers. The extracts which have been 
published from MSS. now existing in his own 
handwriting show him to have anticipated by the 
force of his own intellect some of the greatest 
discoveries made since his time. These frag- 
ments, says Mr. Hallam, «are, according to our 
common estimate of the age in which he lived, 
more like revelations of physical truths eae 
safed to a single mind, than the superstructure of 
its reasoning upon any established basis. The 

iscoveries which made Galileo, Kepler, Castelli, 

and other names illustrious—the system of Coper- 
nicus—the Very theories of recent geologists, are 
anticipated by Da Vinci within the compass of a 
few pages, not perhaps in the most precise lan- 
guage, or on the most conclusive reasoning, but 
so as to strike us with something like the awe of 
preternatural knowledge. In an age of so much 
dogmatism, he first laid down the grand principle 
of Bacon, that experiment and observation must 
be the guides to just theory in the investigation 
of nature. If any doubt could be harbored, not 
as to the right of Lionardo da Vinci to stand as 
the first name of the fifteenth century, which is 
beyond all doubt, but as to his originality in so 
many discoveries, which probably no one man, 
especially in such circumstances, has ever made— 
it must be by an hypothesis not very untenable, 
that some parts of physical science had already 
attained a height which mere books do not re- 
cord.”’ 

It seems at first sight almost incomprehensible 
that, thus endowed as a philosopher, mechanic, in- 
ventor, discoverer, the fame of Lionardo should 
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LIONARDO 


now rest on the works he has left as a painter. 
We cannot, within these limits, attempt to ex- 
plain why and how it is that as the man of science 
he has been naturally and necessarily left behind 
by the onward march of intellectual progress, 
while as the poet-painter he still survives asa 
presence and a power. We must proceed at 
once to give some account of him in the charac- 


ter in which he exists to us and for us—that of 


the great artist. 

Lionardo was born at Vinci, near Florence, in 
the Lower Val d’Arno, on the borders of the ter- 
ritory of Pistoia. His father, Piero da Vinci, was 
an advocate of Florence—not rich, but in inde- 
pendent circumstances, and possessé@d of estates 
inland. The singular talents of his son induced 
Piero to give him, from an early age, the advan- 
tage of the best instructors. Asa child, he dis- 
tinguished himself by his proficiency in arithmetic 
and mathematics. Music he studied early, as a 
science as well as an art. He invented a species 
of lyre for himself, and sung his own poetical 
compositions to his own music—both being fre- 
quently extemporaneous. But his favorite pursuit 
was the art of design in all its branches; he 
modelled in clay or wax, or attempted to draw 
every object which struck his fancy. His father 
sent him to study under Andrea Verrocchio 
famous as a sculptor, chaser in metal, and 
painter. Andrea, who was an excellent and 
correct designer, but a bad and hard colorist, 
was soon after engaged to paint a picture of the 
Baptism of our Saviour. He employed Lionardo, 
then a youth, to execute one of the angels: this 
he did with so much softness and richness of 
color, that it far surpassed the rest of the picture; 
and Verocchio from that time threw away his 
palette, and confined himself wholly to his works 
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It happened about this time that a peasant on 
the estate of Piero da Vinci brought him a circu- 
; lar piece of wood, cut horizontally from the trunk 
; of a very large old fig-tree, which had been lately 
felled, and begged to have something painted on it 
as an ornament for his cottage. The man being 
an especial favorite, Piero desired his son Lion- 
ardo to gratify his request; and Lionardo, in- 
 spired by that wildness of fancy which was one 
of his characteristics, took the panel into his own 
room, and resolved to astonish his father by a 
must unlooked-for proof of his ait. He deter- 
mined to compose something which should have 
an effect similar to that of the Medusa on the 
shield of Perseus, and almost petrify beholders. 
Aided by his recent studies in natural history, he 
collected together from the neighboring swamps 
and the river-mud all kinds of hideous reptiles, 
as adders, lizards, toads, serpents; insects, as 
moths, locusts; and other crawling and flying 
obscene and obnoxious things; and out of these 
he compounded a sort of monster or chimera, 
which he represented as about to issue from the 
shield, with eyes flashing fire, and of an aspect so 
fearful and abominable that it seemed to infect 
the very air around. When finished, he led his 
father into the room in which it was placed, and 
the terror and horror of Piero proved the success 
of his attempt. This production, afterwards 
known as the Rotello del Fico, from the material 
on which it was painted, was sold by Piero 
secretly for one hundred ducats, to a merchant, 
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for three hundred. To the poor peasant thus 
cheated of his Rotello, Piero gave a wooden shield, 
on which was painted a heart transfixed by a 
dart ; a device better suited to his taste and com- 
prehension. In the subsequent troubles of Milan, 


; who carried it to Milan, and sold it to the duke 
; 


in sculpture and design ; «« enraged,” says Vasari, } Lionardo’s picture disappeared, and was probabl) 


«<that a child should thus excel him.” 

The youth of Lionardo thus passed away in the 
pursuit of science and of art: sometimes he was 
deeply engaged in astronomical calculations and 
investigations ; sometimes ardent in the study of 
natural history, botany, and anatomy ; sometimes 
intent on new effects of color, light, shadow, or 
expression, in representing objects animate or in- 
animate. Versatile, yet persevering, he varied 
his pursuits, but he never abandoned any. He 
was quite a young man when he conceived and 
demonstrated the practicability of two magnifi- 
cent projects : one was, to lift the whole of the 
church of San Lorenzo, by means of immense 
levers, some feet higher than it now stands, and 
thus supply the deficient elevation; the other 
project was, to form the Arno into a navigable 
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did not understand its value as a work of art. 

The anomalous monster represented on the Ro- 
tello was wholly different from the Medusa, after- 
wards painted by Lionardo, and now existing in 
the Florence Gallery. It represents the severed 
head of Medusa, seen foreshortened, lying on a 
fragment of rock: the features are beautiful and 
regular; the hair already metamorphosed into 
serpents— 


é 
; 
§ 
; destroyed as an object of horror, by those who 
2 
; 


*‘ which curl and flow, 
And their long tangles in each other lock, 
And with unending involutions show 
Their mailed radiance.” 


Those who have once seen this terrible and fasci- 
nating picture can never forget it. The ghastly 


canal, as far as Pisa, which would have added } head seems to expire, and the serpents to craw} 
greatly to the commercial advantages of Florence. ’ into glittering life, as we look upon it. 
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During this first period of his life, which was 
wholly passed in Florence and its neighborhood, 
Lionardo painted several other pictures of a very 
different character, and designed some beautiful 
cartoons of sacred and mythological subjects, 


elevated, and the graceful, was not less a part of ; 


his mind than that eccentricity and almost per- 


version of fancy which made him delight in sketch- ; vestige of the original painting is annihilated ; 


ing ugly, exaggerated caricatures, andrepresenting | 


the deformed and the terrible. 


Lionardo da Vinci was now about thirty years } 


old, in the prime of his life and talents. 


equal to his genius and indefatigable industry ; 
and anxious to secure a certain provision for the 


future, as well as a wider field for the exercise of } tray me: and they were exceeding sorrowful, 


his various talents, he accepted the invitation of 


Ludovico Sforza il Moro, then regent, afterwards ? 


Duke of Milan, to reside in his court, and to exe- 


cute a colossal equestrian statue of his ancestor 
Francesco Sforza. 


at Milan, that is, from 1483 to 1499. 


court of Milan for the Duke Ludovico’s amuse- ; now form of its merits is from the fine copy exe- 
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and by far the grandest picture which, up to that 
time, had been executed in Italy, was the Last 


} Supper, painted on the wall of the refectory, or 
} dining-room, of the Dominican convent of the 


Madonna delle Grazie. 
which showed that his sense of the beautiful, the | 


? 
5 
‘ 


; 
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His } 
taste for pleasure and expense was, however, ' 


) 
if 


It occupied the painter 
about two years. 
art only the mouldering remains are now visible. 
It has been so often repaired, that almost ever, 


but from the multiplicity of descriptions, eng1a- 
vings, and copies that exist, no picture is more 
universally known and celebrated. 

The moment selected by the painter is de- 
scribed in the 26th chapter of St. Matthew, 21st 


and 22d verses: « And as they did eat, he said. 
? Verily, I say unto you, that one of you shall be- 


{ and began every one of them to say unto him, 


Here begins the second period | 


of his artistic career, which includes his sojourn } the workmanship. 


Lord, is itI?’? The knowledge of character dis- 
played in the heads of the different apostles is 
even more wonderful than the skilful arrange- 
ment of the figures and the amazing beauty of 
The space occupied by the 


{ picture is a wall 28 feet in length, and the figures 
Vasari says that Lionardo was invited to the } 


ment, ‘*as a musician and performer on the lyre, | 
and as the greatest singer and improvisatore of 


his time ;” but this is improbable. Lionardo, in 
his long letter to that prince, in which he recites 
his own qualifications for employment, dwells 


chiefly on his skill in engineering and fortifica- ’ a few years after his death, while the picture was 


are larger than life. The best judgment we can 
cuted by one of Lionardo’s best pupils, Marco 
Uggione, for the Certosa at Pavia, and now in 
London, in the collection of the Royal Academy. 
Eleven other copies, by various pupils of Lion- 


} ardo, painted either during his life-time or within 


tion; and sums up his pretensions as an artist in ! 
these few brief words :—: I understand the : 
different modes of sculpture in marble, bronze, : 


and terra-cotta. In painting, also, I may esteem 
Of his musical talents he makes no mention what- 


other 


in perfect preservation, exist in different churches 
and collections. 


Of the grand equestrian statue of Francesco 


Sforza, Lionardo never finished more than the 
myself equal to any one, let him be who he may.” » 


» piece. 


ever, though undoubtedly these, as well as his { Milan was invaded by the French, it was used as 


social accomplishments, his handsome } 


person, his winning address, his wit and elo- ' 
quence, recommended him to the notice of the | 


prince, by whom he was greatly beloved, and in 
whose service he remained for about seventeen 
years. It is not necessary, ner would it be pos- 


sible here, to give a particular account of all the } 


works in which Lionardo was engaged for his 
patron, nor of the great political events in which 


? 


he was involved, more by his position than by his ‘ 


inclination ; for instance, the invasion of Italy 


by Charles VIII. of France, and the subsequent 


invasion of Milan by Louis XII. which ended in ? 


the destruction of the Duke Ludovico. We shall 
only mention a few of the pictures he executed. 
One of these, the portrait of Lucrezia Crivelli; 
is now in the Louvre (No. 1091). Another was 
the Nativity of our Saviour, in the imperial col- 
lection et Vienza; but the greatest work of all, 
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model in clay, which was considered a master- 


Some years afterwards (in 1499), when 


a target by the Gascon bowmen, and completely 
destroyed. The profound anatomical studies 
which Lionardo made for this work still exist. 
In the year 1500, the French being in posses- 
sion of Milan, his patron Lodovico in captivity, 
and the affairs of the state in utter confusion, 
Lionardo returned to his native Florence, where 


> he hoped to re-establish his broken fortunes, aud 
: to find employment. 


Here begins the third period 
of his artistic life, from 1500 to 1513, that is, 
from his forty-eighth to his sixtieth year. He 
found the Medici family in exile, but was 
received by Pietro Soderini (who governed the 
city as «* Gonfaloniere perpetuo’’) with great dis- 
tinction, and a pension was assigned to him as 
painter in the service of the republic. 

Then began the rivalry between Lionardo and 
Michael Angelo, which lasted during the remain- 


der of Lionardo’s life. The difference of age (for 


Of this magnificent creation of 
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Michael Angelo was twenty-two years younger) 
ought to have prevented all unseemly jealousy : 
but Michael Angelo was haughty and impatient of 
all superiority, or even equality; Lionardo, sen- 
sitive, capricious, and naturally disinclined to 
admit the pretensions of a rival, to whom he could ‘ 
say, and did say, ««I was famous before you 
were born!” With all their admiration of each 
other’s genius, their mutual frailties prevented 
any real good-willon either side. The two pain- 
ters competed for the honor of painting in fresco 
one side of the great Council-hall in the Palazzo 
Vecchioat Florence. Each prepared his cartoon; 
each, emulous of the fame and conscious of the 
abilities of his rival, threw all his best powers 
into his work. Lionardo chose for his subject 
the Defeat of the Milanese general Niccolo Pic- 
cinnino by the Florentine army in 1440. One of 
the finest groups represented a combat of cavalry 
disputing the possession of a standard. «It was 
so wonderfully executed, that the horses them- : 
selves seemed animated by the same furyas their } 
riders ; nor is it possible to describe the variety ‘ 
of attitudes, the splendor of the dresses and 
armor of the warriors, nor the incredible skill ; 
displayed in the forms and actions of the horses.” ‘ 
Michael Angelo chose for his subject the mo- ' 
ment before the same battle, when a party of ; 
Florentine soldiers bathing in the Arno are sur- § 
prised by the sound of the trumpet calling them 
to arms. Of this cartoon we shall have more to ; 
say in treating of his life. The preference was ; 
given to Lionardo da Vinci. But, as Vasari 
relates, he spent so much time in trying experi- 
ments, and in preparing the wall to receive oil- | 
| 
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painting, which he preferred to fresco, that in the 
interval some changes in the government inter- 
vened, and the design was abandoned. The two 
cartoons remained for several years open to the 
public, and artists flocked from every part of 
Italy to study them. Subsequently they were 
cut upinto several parts, dispersed, and lost. It ° 
is curious that of Michael Angelo’s composition 
only one small copy exists; of Lionardo’s, not 
one. From a fragment which existed in his 
time, but which has since disappeared, Rubens 
made a fine drawing, which was engraved by 
Edelinck, and is known as the Battle of the 
Standard. . 

It was a reproach against Lionardo, in his own 
time, that he began many things and finished 
few; that his magnificent designs and projects, 
whether in art or mechanics, were seldom com- 
pleted. This may be a subject of regret, but it 
is unjust to make it a reproach. It was in the 
nature of the man. The grasp of his mind was ; 
so nearly superhuman, that he never, in any } 
thing he effected, satisfied himself or realized his 
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own vast conceptions. The most exquisitely 
finished of his works, those that in the perfection 
of the execution have excited the wonder and 
despair of succeeding artists, were put aside by 
him as unfinished sketches. Most of the pictures 
now attributed to him were wholly or in part 
painted by his scholars and imitators from his 
cartoons. One of the most famous of these was 
designed for the altar-piece of the church of the 
convent called the Nunziata. It represented the 
Virgin Mary seated in the lap of her mother St. 
Anna, having in her arms the infant Christ, while 
St. John is playing with a lamb at their feet; St. 
Anna, looking on with a tender smile, rejoices in 
her divine offspring ; the figures were drawn with 
such skil], and the various expressions proper to 
each conveyed with such inimitable truth and 
grace, that when exhibited in a chamber of the 
convent, the inhabitants of the city flocked to see 
it, and for two days the streets were crowded 


‘ with people, «‘as if it had been some solemn 


festival ;” but the picture was never painted, and 
the monks of the Nunziata, after waiting long 
and in vain for their altar-piece, were obliged to 
employ other artists. The cartoon, or a very 
fine repetition of it, is now in the possession of 
our Royal Academy, and it must not be con- 
founded with the St. Anna in the Louvre, a more 
fantastic and apparently an earlier composition. 
Lionardo, during his stay at Florence, painted 
the portrait of Ginevra Benci, already mentioned 
in the memoir of Ghirlandajo, as the reigning 
beauty of her time; and also the portrait of Mona 
Lisa del Giocondo, sometimes called La Joconde. 
On this last picture he worked at intervals for 
four years, but was still unsatisfied. It was 
purchased by Francis I. for four thousand golden 
crowns, and is now in the Louvre. We find 
Lionardo also engaged by Cesar Borgia to visit 
and report on the fortifications of his territories. 


; and in this office he was employed for two years. 


In 1514 he was invited to Rome by Leo X. but 
more in his character of philosopher, mechanic, 
and alchemist, than as a painter. Here he found 
Raphael at the height of his fame, and then en- 
gaged in his greatest works—the frescoes of the 
Vatican. Two pictures which Lionardo painted 
while at Rome—the Madonna of St. Onofrio, and 
the Holy Family, painted for Filiberta of Savoy, 
the pope’s sister-in-law (which is now at St. 
Petersburgh)—show that even this veteran in art 
felt the irresistible influence of the genius of his 
young rival. They are both Raffaellesque in the 
subject and treatment. 

It appears that Lionardo was ill-satisfied with 
his sojourn at Rome. He had long been accus- 
tomed to hold the first rank as an artist wherever 
he resided; whereas at Rome he found himsel{ 
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only one among many who, if they acknowledged 
his greatness, affected to consider his day as past. 
He was conscious that many of the improvements 
in the arts which were now brought into use, and 
which enabled the painters of the day to produce 
such extraordinary effects, were invented or in- 
troduced by himself. If he could no longer assert 
that measureless superiority over all others which 
he had done in his younger days, it was because 
he himself had opened to them new paths to ex- 
cellence. The arrival of his old competitor 


Michael Angelo, and some slight on the part of 


Leo X. who was annoyed by his speculative and 
dilatory habits in executing the works intrusted 
to him, all added to his irritation and disgust. 
He left Rome, and set out for Pavia, where the 
French king Francis I. then held his court. He 
was received by the young monarch with every 
mark of respect, loaded with favors, and a pen- 
sion of 700 gold crowns settled on him for life. 
At the famous conference between Francis I. and 
Leo X. at Bologna, Lionardo attended his new 
patron, and was of essential service to him on 
that oceasion. In the following year, 1516, he 
returned with Francis I. to France, and was at- 
tached to the French court as principal painter. 
It appears, however, that during his residence in 
France he did not paint a single picture. His 
health had begun to decline from the time he 
left Italy ; and feeling his end approach, he pre- 
pared himself for it by religious meditation, by 
acts of charity, and by a most conscientious dis- 
tribution by will of all his worldly possessions to 
his relatives and friends. At length, after pro- 
tracted suffering, this great and most extraor- 
dinary man died at Coux, near Amboise, on the 
24 of May, 1519, being then in his sixty-seventh 
year. It is to regretted that we cannot wholly 
credit the beautiful story of his dying in the arms 
of Francis I. who, as it is said, had come to visit 
him on his death-bed. It would indeed have been, 
as Fuseli expressed it, «an honor to the king, by 
which Destiny would have atoned to that monarch 
for his future disaster at Pavia,’’ had the incident 
really happened, as it has been so often related 
by biographers, celebrated by poets, represented 
with a just pride by painters, and willingly 
believed by all the world; but the well-authen- 
ticated fact that the court was om that day at St. 
Germain-en-Laye, whence the royal ordinances 
are dated, renders the story, unhappily, very 
doubtful. 

We have mentioned a few of the genuine works 
of Lionardo da Vinci; they are exceedingly rare. 
It appears certain that not one-third of the pic- 
tures attributed to him and bearing his name 
were the production of his own hand, though 
they were the creation of his mind, for he 
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generally furnished the cartoons or designs from 
which his pupils executed pictures of various 
degrees of excellence. 

Thus the admirable picture in our National 
Gallery of Christ disputing with the Doctors, 
though undoubtedly designed by Lionardo, is 
supposed by some to be executed by his best 
scholar, Bernardino Luini; by others it is at- 
tributed to Francesco Melzi. Those ruined pic- 
tures which bear his name at Windsor and at 
Hampton Court are from the Milanese school. 

Of nine pictures in the Louvre attributed to 
Lionardo, three only—the St. John, and the two 
famous portraits of the Mona Lisa and Lucrezia 
Crivelli—are considered genuine. The others 
are from his designs and from his school. 

In the Florentine Gallery the Medusa is cer- 
tainly genuine; but the famous Herodias holding 
the dish to receive the head of John the Baptist, 
was probably painted from his cartoon by Luini. 
His own portrait, in the same gallery (in the 
Salle des Peintres), is wonderfully fine; indeed 
the finest of all, and the one which at once 
attracts and fixes attention. 

In the Milan collections are many pictures at- 
tributed to him : a few are in private collections 
in England: Lord Ashburton has an exquisite 
group of the Infant Christ and St. John playing 
with a lamb, and there is a smal! Madonna in Lord 
Shrewsbury’s gallery at Alton Towers. 

But it is the MS. notes and designs are left 
behind him that give us the best idea of the in- 
defatigable industry of this «: myriad-minded 
man,’’ and the almost incredible extent of his 
acquirements. In the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan there are twelve huge volumes of his 
works relatige to arts, chemistry, mathematics, 
&c.; one of them contains a collection of ana- 
tomical drawings, which the celebrated anatomist 
Dr. Hunter described as the most wonderful 
things of the kind for accuracy and beauty that 
he had ever beheld. In the Royal Library at 
Windsor there are three volumes of MSS. and 
drawings, containing a vast variety of subjects— 
portraits, heads, groups, and single figures; fine 
anatomical studies of horses; a battle of ele- 
phants, full of spirit; drawings in optics, hydrau- 
lies, and perspective; plans of military machines, 
maps and surveys of rivers; beautiful and accu- 
rate drawings of plants and rocks, to be introduced 
‘into his pictures; musical airs noted in his own 
hand, perhaps his own compositions; anatomical 
subjects, with elaborate notes and explanations. 
In the Royal Library at Paris there is a volume 
of philosophical treatises, from which extracts 
have been published by Venturi. In the Holk- 
ham Collection is a MS. treatise on hydraulics. 
The «+ Treatise on Painting,’ by Lionardi da Vinci 
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has been translated from the original Italian into 
French, English, and German, and is the founda- 
tion of all that has since been written on the 
subject, whether relating to the theory or to the 
practice of the art. His MSS. are particularly 
difficult to read or decipher, as he had a habit of 
writing right to left, instead of from left to right. 
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guished by a lengthy and graceful style of draw- 
ing, a particular amenity and sweetness of ex- 
pression (which in the inferior painters degenerated 


: into affectation and a sort of vapid smile), and 


What was his reason for this singularity has not | 


been explained. 


artists formed in the Academy which he founded 
in Milan, under the patronage of Ludovico il 
Moro, comprise that school of art known as the 
Milanese or Lombard School. They are distin- 
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particularly by the transparent lights and shadows 
—the chiaroscuro, of which Lionardo was the 
inventor or discoverer. The most eminent 
painters were were Bernardino Luini; Marco 


. Uggione, or D’Oggioni; Antonio Beltraffio ; 
The scholars of Lionardo da Vinci, and those ' 


Francesco Melzi; and Andrea Salai. All these 
studied under the immediate tuition of Lionardo, 
and painted most of the pictures ascribed to him. 
Gaudenzio Ferrari and Cesare da Sesto imitated 
him, and owed their celebrity to his influence. 


THE WANING COQUETTE, 


BEFORE HER LOOKING GLASS. 


BY THOMAS 


ES! ‘tis thus that 
Time’s rude fingers 
Leave their tracery 
on my brow, 
And no more the 
rose-tint lingers 
Where my cheeks 
were fresh till now. 


a ~ Once a vain and 
pape Fo giddy creature, 
~ “Mine is hence a thoughtful part— 
Chang’d in feeling—chang’d in feature, 
And in all the trifler’s art. 


They did say that Time would change me, 
But I ne’er believ’d it true, 

That brief years could so estrange me 
From the charms that once I knew. 

Yet a sad reverse of seasons r 
Finds me on life’s shady side ; 

W hile old Time’s insidious treasons, 
Both my joys and charms deride. 


On my cheeks are gathering wrinkles, 
Blended with a saffron hue— 

In my locks some snowy sprinkles 
Where before but auburn grew. 


At my heart there is a sadness— 
O’er my eyes a filmy veil— 

From my voice each tone of gladness 
Dies, like music on the gale. 


Not a gallant now besets me, 
Of the many that I knew— 


? 
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And my scornful trifling frets me, 
Since it lost me friends so true. 


Where are now my fair conceptions, 
Winning looks and-wayward arts ! 

Where the fruits of gay deceptions, 
And my power o’er manly hearts ? 


Few of those I priz’d are left me, 
To admonish, cheer, and guide ;— 
Folly has of much bereft me, 
Save this wreck of early pride. 


Foibles of the thonghtless maiden!  - 
Ye have robb’d me of my glee, 

Till, with disappointment laden, 
Life grows dull and drear to me. 


*T was with mad and wanton spirit, 
That I threw my love away ; 
And my pride is my demerit, 
Since it did my peace betray. 


Oh! for those delightful moments, 
When the brave were at my side, 
And, ’mid smiles and kind bestowments, 

I was thrice a plighted bride. 


But those halcyon days are over— 
All of girlhood's joys are gone— 

And repentant thoughts must hover 
Round me as I wander on. 


Farewell Fashion! Farewell flirting ! 
Beaux and idle scenes adieu ! 

Other hopes my soul diverting, 
Ilence to them I will be true ! 
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GOOD AND EVIL. 


BY E. FERRETT. 


VERY faculty of 
the human mind 
has its use and 
“p—> abuse—there is 
not one which is 


vicable when ex- 
A ercised in_ its 
proper sphere,and 
under proper con- 
TL trol. It is by no 
means an uncommon fallacy to suppose that there 
are certain mental characteristics of our race, 
which, in themselves, are essentially bad. This 








( 


is said to exhibit praiseworthy perseverance, 


| while he who is rash enough to cling to a doctrine 
4 . . 
; which we decry, is abused as the most obstinate 


of mankind,—yet, is firmness essential to the 


‘ proper development of human capability,—a 


not highly ser- } 
' the hands of his fellow men—drawn by the feel- 


belief leads us into innumerable errors, causing { 


us, occasionally, to call things by wrong names, 
and sometimes to give two names to the same 
mental phenomenon. 


Phrenology, although now pretty generally | 


believed, is by no means generally acted upon,— 
we still adhere to our old terms, and flounder 
about in the unintelligible dogmas of old school 
philosophy. We have yet to learn, practically, 
that most useful lesson of how to call things by 
their proper names. 


character deficient of firmness is a mere toy in 


ing of the moment which ever way happens to 
look most inviting. 

All our faculties are alike desirable when 
fairly and equally balanced. Combativeness and 
destructiveness, which in excess make thé mur- 
derer, are necessary to resist aggression—acqui- 
sitiveness, which, when unduly exercised, 
produces cupidity, grasping avarice, and eventu- 
ally theft. induces that prudence required by all 
who have to struggle for a livelihood—self- 
esteem, which, when possessed in an excessive 
degree, renders some people so perfectly revolt- 
ing, is, in Moderation, a great blessing, causing 


- men to feel a consciousness of power, whereby 
- great deeds are performed, difficulties surmounted, 
and scientific discoveries established, in spite of 


It is no part of the writer’s purpose to enter } 
into a disquisition concerning the truth or false- ' 


hood of phrenology, but simply to avail himself 
of that happy facility which the science affords 
for clearly and distinctly speaking of, and ration- 
ally understanding, mental development, with a 
view to showing the advantage of giving proper 
names to our different faculties, at the same time 
illustrating the doctrine that all of them are useful. 
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The great benefit derived from phrenology, is 
} that the English would never have won the field 


the distinctness with which it enables us to define 
mental phenomena. We are accustomed to speak 
of obstinacy and perseverance—decrying the 
one and lauding the other,—they are spoken of 
as two distinct faculties, although, in reality, 
both are produced by firmness, an excessive 
development of which faculty is called obstinacy 
by those who differ in opinion from the displayer 
thereof. The man who tenaciously adheres to 
an opinion, or pursues a course that we approve, 


} 
: 
; 


( 


opposition from the illiterate and from those 


- interested in maintaining darkness and ignorance. 


Pride, the emanation from self-esteem, is by no 
means objectionable in moderation—an honest 
pride preserves men from committing base 
actions—pride of ancestry prevents the descend- 
ent of a noble house from disgracing the name of 
his ancestors. Coulda descendent from Washington 
tarnish his name by a foul deed? Impossible! 
Emulation of the noble deeds done by our prede- 
cessors, often brings to light powers that would 
have otherwise remained dormant. It is probable 


of Agincourt, if those of Poictiers and Cressy 
had not been previously fought. 

It is common to look at certain faculties as 
good, and at others as bad, without considering 
that by improper use they change their charac- 
ters, even supposing that one set are bad: the 
actions of the mind which produce theft, murder, 


} covetousness, arrogant pride, and many others, 


» are called bad, while those of benevolence, vene- 
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ration and others are called good—benevolence 


virtue—the man who gives liberally, without 
paying his debts, is generous at the expense of 


justice, and consequently dishonest—an excess- ; 
sive devolopment of veneration makes a bigot in | 
religion, a fawning sycophant in every day life— ° 


even conscientiousness may be carried to excess, 
and produce a morbid and unhealthy exaction in 
small matters, which though yielded with the 
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} same precision with which it is required, will 
may be carried to excess and then cease to be a 


nevertheless be unpleasant and disagreeable to 
all men. 

Thus we may venture to assert, that all our 
faculties are good—that there is no such thing 
as an evil one, unless made so by excess. In a 
well ordered mind every one of our faculties fills 
its proper use, and is as essential to the well 
being and happiness of a man, as the veins and 
arteries to the circulation of his blood. 


FADING AWAY! 


BY J. 


ADING away! fading away! 
Still we chant a funeral lay! 
Tyrant Time’s relentless power 


All--the brightest,sweetest, best, 

Yield beneath his stern behest ; 

And he joys to see them, aye, 
Fading away-~fading away ! 





Fading away! fading away ! 
Chant for Youth a mournful lay! 
As the sweetest bloom of spring 
Pales ere summer’s ripening, 
Youth, while life is in its prime, 
Withers in the grasp of time; 
And we feel it, night and day, 

Fading away--fading away. 


Fading away! fading away! 
Mourn for Beauty’s transient stay ! 
As the flower that brightest blooms 
Dies before the autumn comes, 
Beauty, ere the noon of life, 

Falls ’neath Time in mortal strife ; 
And we see it, day by day, 
Fading away—fading away. 


Fading away! fading away ! 
Wail for Joy that will not stay! 
Like the light that gilds the wave 
Where the troubled waters lave, 
Human pleasure comes and goes, 
As the tide of fortune flows ; 
Still we mourn its fleeting ray— 

Fading away--fading away, 


> 
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Blights some blossom every hour} | 


HUNGERFORD. 


Fading away! fading away ! 
Chant for Hope a sadder lay ! 
As the beam, that, from on high 
Breaking through a clouded sky, 
Makes us deem the tempest o'er, 
Flashes, and is se@h no more, 
Hope deludes us every day— 

Fading away—fading away. 


Fading away! fading away ! 
Chant for Love the saddest lay ! 
Love, of all the dearest boon, 
Even Love will leave us soon— 
Lingering ’round us for a while, 
Till we live but in its smile, 
Then, like hues of closing day, 

Fading away—fading away. 


Fading away! fading away ! 
Sing for Life a doubtful lay ! 
Youth, Love, Beauty, Hope, and Joy, 
Time must in his course destroy ; 
Still, though ’ tis but little worth, 
Cling we to the life of earth, 
And lament its transient day, 

Fading away—fading away. 


Fading away ! fading away! 
Time is dying every day! 
Sing! triumphant peans sing, 
When the knell of Time shall ring ! 
Then shall all that yields delight 
Fear no more his power to blight ; 
And the dirge shall cease for aye, 
™ 


« Fading away! fading away ! 
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STOOD and gazed upon her! 
on her brow 

Three summer suns had scarcely 
shed the light 

That should have been all bright- 
ness—but had left 

A shadow, and a thoughtfulness 
that seem’d 

Poets? Almost unnatural in one so young, 

So beautiful and gentle! Childhood sat 

Upon her brow, but oh, its mirth was gone! 

And innocence had shrin’d itself within 

The temple of her spirit—and look’d out, 

Serene as heaven, from her large deep eyes 

Of Heaven’sown blue. Alas! that grief should throw 

A veil of dreaminess upon those orbs, 

That half their brightness buried ! 





Still she sat, 
And by hegside sported a little lamb 
As innogent and helpless as herself ; 
And liké herself, thgMost one of the flock ! 
So thought I, as I follow’d with mine eye 
The gentle playmates, and within my heart, 
I felt there was a sympathy between 
All things, for every thing God’s hand had made! 


« Lammy, poor little lammy ;” with a start 


I listened to the tone of piercing grief 

And waking from my reverie, beheld, 

Too late indeed, the cause that called it forth. 
A gurgling stream ran through the grassy lawn, 
And hither in its sportive playfulness, 

The lamb had wander’d from its mistress’ side, 
Skipping and frisking in its fearless mood, 
Unconscious of the fate that hover’d near ! 

For while it stood upon the soft dark bank, 
The yielding earth gave way, and down it fell, 
Wavering one instant on the treacherous edge, 
As loth to leave the pleasant earth behind! 


‘«« Lammy, poor little lammy !’”—on the bank 
She stood with arms outstretch’d, as if to snatch 
Her gentle favorite from its watery grave 

That gave it back no more! and with a sob 

Of heartfelt sympathy for that lone child, 

I closed my eyes, that swell’d with bitter tears, 
For I alas! was powerless to save. 


‘s My daughter,” said a deep and manly voice 
In tones of sad affection; and an arm 

Was thrown caressingly around her form ; 
And as the noble one before me, press’d 

The weeping sufferer to his manly heart, 

His proud lip quivered and his eye grew dim, 


For she was motherless ! 
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THE FATHER AND HIS CHILD. 
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W hat love is like, 
The love we feel for children? Oh! what love 
Is like a father’s for his worship’d child ? 
There dwells a tenderness in every thought, 
Too pure for earth—something that breathes of heaven : 


; In every graceful movement of its limbs 
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Or 


That whispers to his heart, this angel-one 
Is half of heaven. And so he feels a love, 
Sacred, distinct from all on earth beside, 
To which all other love is poor,—so much 
Is it devoid of passion ! 


Children are 
The earthly part of angels! sent on earth 
To minister unto affection’s wants,— 
Oh! when the heart is sad--when wasted hopes, 
And broken friendships, and affliction’s rod, 
And all the dreams ambition call’d to life 
Are blasted, ere the buds had time to bloom 
That never yet hath borne but bitter fruits, 
Of sin, or of repentance—when all these } 
Press heavily upon the aching heart, 
How soft the accents of his darling child 
Falls on the father’s ear! He hears and feels 
Less wretched than before! He hears and feels 
That one heart loves him still amidst the gloom 
Of his wreck’d fortunes—and he hopes once more. 


But when the love affection once enjoy’d, 

And still remembers and beiieves, is lost 
Forever to ¢he heart,—when pallid death 

Hath laid his hand upon the loved one’s brow 
And dimm/’d the sparkling eye—when the cold earth 
Hath folded in her bosom the fair form, 

To be returned no more,—when the sad train 
Of mourners have departed, every one, 

And left him in his desolate home alone,— 

Oh! then the so long pent-up agony 

Within his soul bursts forth! And as he clasps 
His orphan children to his widow’d heart, 

A tenderness he knew not of before 

O’erflows his soul towards them—and he deems 
Their mother’s spirit watches from above, 

And speaks unto his own, of those loved ones, 
So helpless and so innocent,—and he feels 

A comfort e’en in wretchedness.—He sees 
Their mother’s beauty on each brow—He hears 
Her voice in every lisping tone—and turns 
Involuntarily to meet the eyes 

Cold, cold alas! in death. And then the tide 
Of his strong feelings, separated once, 

Now pours itself along in one broad stream 

Of concentrated and unwasting power ! 

Oh, sacred be such feelings—there is less 

Of eaith than heaven in them! 
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THE LIE-HATER: 


A COMEDY. 


Translated from the German of EKEotzebdue. 
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CHARACTERS: 


LORD DERBY. 

HUNTINGDON, @ young painter. 
BARONET OLDCASTLE. 

RALPH, Ats servant. 


SCENE.—An island on the Scottish coast. 


THOMAS, coachman  ) 
, of LORD DERBY. 
HENRY, servant 


EVELINA, dord Derby’s daughter. 
HANNAH, her maid. 


A garden saloon, belonging to Lord Derby’s castle. 


In the back ground are glass doors looking out upon the park. 
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(Enter Hannau and Ratrn, from different sides.) 







. really ? 

~ Ralph, What! Do you 
ia know me still! 

NG Hannah. Blockhead! it 
ff is hardly three months since 
.#\ we parted in Edinburgh. 


(iui 
= 


—/ Ralph. Three months! 
I SES CE and you still remember me? 
You are, indeed, the queen of all faithful maidens! 

Hannnh. Jesting aside, I have longed for you 
as a sick man longs for death. 

Ralph. Very much obliged. 

Hannah. It is impossible for me to remain 
any longer in this vale of tears. 

Ralph. Ah! Howso? Are you not serving 
a Cresus? 

Hannah. If every grain of the sand on our 
sea-shore were gold, I would not remain any 
longer. We are fixed here upon an island, look- 
ing right and left upon the open sea; before us 
are cliffs, and behind us rocks; in the spring we 
hear the wild geese gabble and envy Robinson 
Crusoe, for having found human foot-prints, at 
least, in the sand. 
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A NNAH_ Isit you, Ralph, 


~ 


ee 


Ralph. Is your master such a man hater ? 

Hannah. He is a lie-hater. He would as- 
semble men around him, by the thousand, if they 
only spoke the truth. 

Ralph. A strange fancy! 

Hannah. It is just that which has driven him 
into this cursed solitude. Inthe world, no body 
would have any thing more to do with him. 

Ralph. Very naturally. 

Hannah. In his youth he was a great favorite 
with, I do not remember what, prince, until the 
truth-fever attacked him, even at court. 

Ralph. Then his day of grace was past. 

Hannah. He once loved a beautiful lady, by 
whom his affection was reciprocated. Ina mo- 
ment of excessive candor she begged him to give 
her a true list of all her failings. He did not 
allow himself to be asked twice— 

Ralph. And—was immediately sent about his 
business. Very natural. 

Hannah. One of his best friends wrote a bad 
book. 


* 


Ralph. He did not tell him so? 

Hannah, Certainly. 

Ralph. That was an end to friendship. 
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Hannah. Once, on his way from London, he 
was attacked by robbers. They took what they 
found, thanked him, politely, and asked jestingly, 
if he still had any thing more of value about him. 
«« Oh, yes,” answered he, calmly ; «« What is it?” 
‘«« A casket of diamonds.” They thought at first, 
he was jesting, but on searching, found what he 
had stated to be true, took his diamonds, and 
laughed over the folly which would not even 
deceive robbers. 

Ralph. Was the man born in the moon? 

Hannah. From these little circumstances you 
may be able to form some idea of his character. 
He loves truth as Dutchmen love cleanliness; 
they eat cold victuals rather than blacken a pot by 
placing it over the fire; he makes shift to exist 
upon this wretched island, rather than allow his 
lips to be desecrated by the most trifling false- 
hood. All this, as far as he is concerned, might 
be well enough; but he wishes every one, who 
comes near him, to worship his idol with just as 
much stupid enthusiasm as himself. 

Ralph. If so, how in the world do you get 
along with him ? 

Hannah. Oh, I lie as much as I please—but 
I do it with management. I am, however, com- 
pelled to keep my brain on the rack, every day, 
in order to deceive him; for he is no fool, I can 
tell you. And to what can I look forward? the 
frightful prospect of wandering about this desert 
a dried up old maid. This island is the most 
tiresome in the whole ocean; this castle is the 
most tiresome place upon the whole island ; and 
my master is the most tiresome person in this 
castle. Do you understand, now, why I did 
every thing to favor your master’s suit, when we 
were at Edinburgh? I will get away from this 
cursed island! I will be rescued from this temple 
of truth even if, out of despair, I should marry 
you. 

Ralph. Ah! indeed !—You have profited, 
already, I see, by your illustrious example. Is 
the daughter, too, so mad about the truth ? 


Hannah. She isachild after her father’s own } 
heart. Our late visit to Edinburgh was her first { 


Aight. If wecan only get her there permanently, 
I will manage her beautifully. 

Ralph. Under your guidance she will make 
brilliant advances, I have no doubt. 

Hannah. I hope so—if your master can, only 
—did you say he had arrived ? 


Ralph. Certainly, and he sent me in advance ° 


to deliver his letters of introduction. 

Hannah. Well, I hope he will manage to get 
into the good graces of my master; for many a 
one, I can tell you, has already, received his 
walking papers. He must not flatter him. 

Ralph. My master is an old courtier, and 


MAGAZINE. 


never fear but he will discover his weak points. 

He has no rivals ? 

Hannah. Ah! good heaven! no man in his 
senses strays in this direction; except, perhaps, 
some traveler, who has been seized by a whim 
to see the most savage country at the extreme 
end of creation. None but painters, mineralogists, 
geologists, or whatever such people are called, 
set foot upon this island—never any body of dis- 
tinction. There is a young painter with us 
now, who has ventured here in consequence of 
the ruggedness of the rocks. My lady has had 
her portrait painted ;—probably for your master. 

Ralph. Does she love my master ? 

Hannah. Yes, 1 believe so, for I hear her 
sometimes speak of him. At all events she will 
: be glad enough to escape from this cage. 

Ralph. And my master will be glad enough 

? to catch the little bird with golden feathers; for, 

? I must confess to you that our finances, are in 

rather bad condition. We write bills of exchange, 

as fast as we can; but our paper is not held in 
the highest estimation, and if this speculation 
should fail— 

Hannah. Hist! I hear the old lord—he is 
busy, it seems. Wait a moment, and, when you 
speak, for your master, be careful not to utter 
the least falsehood. 

Ralph. That is an odious exaction. 

, (Both withdraw into the back ground.) 
(Enter Lorp Dersy, Tuomas, axd HENRY.) 
Lord Derby. Thomas! 

Thomas. Sir. 

Lord Derby. The horse I have just bought 
has the staggers. 

Thomas. Yes, vour lordship, I saw that he had. 

Lord D¥rby. Why did you not tell me? 

Thomas. Because he was already bought, sir. 

Lord Derby. But you praised the animal, very 
much, before I bought him. 

Thomas. Because he seemed to strike your 
} lordship’s fancy. 

3 = Lord Derby. But he did not please you. 

} Thomas. I would not have taken him as a 

present. 

Lord Derby. And yet you praised him. I do 
not wish your services any longer. 

, Thomas. Your lordship? 
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Lord Derby. Get your wages, and go—you 
are dismissed. 
: Thomas. But I did not advise your lordsh'p 
to buy the horse. 
; Lord Derby. The horse-dealer was an im- 
poster, and you are a liar. 
Thomas. Why, in horse-dealing lying and de- 
? ception are allowable; the most excellent people 
have no twinges of conscience about such a matter, 
‘as that. (Ezit.) 
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Lord Derby. It is incredible, but the fellow 
is right. Henry! 

Henry. Your lordship? 

Lord Derby. The beggar whom I droveaway, 
so roughly, yesterday—because I was in a peevish 
humor—I have since learned, is an industrious 
weaver whose cottage and loom had been burned. 

Henry. It is true, your lordship. 

Lord Derby. Did you know that, yesterday ? 

Henry. Oh, I have known the honest fellow 
for a long time. 

Lord Derby. And yet you remained silent 
when I dismissed him. 


Henry. Because your lordship was in a bad ° 


humor. I thought it better to wait for a more 
favorable moment. 


Lord Derby. A more favorable moment to ; 


speak the truth? You may go. 

Henry. I meant well, your lordship. 

Lord Derby. Go my son, I cannot have such 
good meaners about me. 

Henry. Oh, heaven! what would my blessed 
mother say to this! she has always taught me 
that we must never speak the truth to our masters. 

. (Ezit.) 

Lord Derby. Detestable principles! they shall 
never take root in my house. I will drive forth 
every liar even if, in the end, I am compelled to 
Wait upon myself. 

Ralph. (Asideto Hannah.) This isan eccentric 


personage, indeed. I can starcely trust myself } 


to deliver my despatches. 


Hannah. (Aside to Ralph.) Be bold, for he § 


sometimes takes boldness for truth. 

Ralph. (Coming forward.) My lord— 

Lord Derby. Who are you? 

Ralph. 1 have the honor to be in the service 
of Baron Oldcastle, who has just arrived upon the 
island. 

Lord Derby. What more? 

Ralph. And who desires to have the honor of 
waiting upon your lordship. 

Lord Derby. (Muttering to himself.) Wait 
upon me—a stupid manner of speaking. 

Ralph. And sends, in advance, these letters of 
introduction. 

Lord Derby. 1 hate letters of introduction— 
they swarm with falsehoods. (He reads.) Yes, 
yes, a perfect Grandison, too. Well, 1 await him. 

Ralph. He has heard so much that is good 
and great of your lordship. 


Lord Derby. Thatis false. Be silent and go. : 


Ralph. Aside.) Hu! what a bear. (£zit.) 

Lord Derby. Another wooer. Since the girl 
has been four weeks at Edinburgh, 1 have had no 
peace. 


Hannah. Nowonder. Suchanamiable young | 
lady. 











Lord Derby. And sucha rich father, eh ? 
{ Hannah. That consideration, may, certainly, 
| influence some. But this baronet.— 
Lord Derby. Do you kuow him? 
} Hannah. Oh, yes. I was born and raised 
; you will remember, in the capitol. 
; Lord Derby. How is he estimated there. 
Hannah. Very highly. 
> Lord Derby. In what manner? 
} Hannah. He has the reputation, amongst 
> many, of being a man of honor. 
; Lord Derby. Yes, 1 know what is meant by 
, so-called men of honor. 
Hannah. He is much blamed on account of 
his rough manner. 
> Lord Derby. How so? 
; Hannah. Because he often calls people things, 
to their faces, which they do not like to hear. 
Lord Derby. Does he? 
> Hannah. My lady Percy, who always desires 
; to be thought young, asked him, once, whether 
/he could guess how old she was. « Why not,” 
; replied he, «you danced at my grandmother’s 
; wedding.” 
| Lord Derby. (Shaking his head.) Hem? 
; Hannah. The bishop of Lincoln, once boasted 
; of the silence which reigned in his church, when 
} he preached. «: No wonder,” replied the baronet, 
} «for all the congregation sleeps.” 
{ Lord Derby. That does not please me. Truth 
> must never attempt to be witty. 
| Hannah. Aside.) Have I made a misstep? 
> Lord Derby. Go, call my daughter. 
Hannah. (As she goes.) Heaven, help us out 
of this prison. (Ezit.) 
Lord Derby. I have, already, been compelled 
to despatch a half dozen such gentlemen. A 
vexatious employment—but not wearisome, for 
nothing is easier than to catch these wooers lying. 
They generally regard the temple of Hymen as a 
; mouse trap. As I live, I will have an honest, 
} truth-telling man for my son-in-law, or my 
;daugbter shall go toanunnery! There comes 
} the young painter with his usual modest air, up 
the walk. The fellow has gained my love, for 
‘he has his heart upon his tongue. It may be 
that I am prejudiced, in his favor by his profes- 
{sion. Evelina’s portrait is a master-piece—and 
; not all flattered. That is so much the more re- 
markable, because the maiden, as I have observed, 
' has made a deep impression upon him. 

(Enter Huntinepon.) 
Huntingdon. My work is finished, my lord, 
; and I have come to take leave. 
> Lord Derby. I have not, however, told you 
’ to go. 

Huntingdon. You have spongers enough about 
; you, without me. 
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Lord Derby. Do you find my house pleasant ? 

Huntingdon. Yes. 

Lord Derby. Remain, then. 

Huntingdon. Willingly, if I can earn my 
bread. 

Lord Derby. You might do that very easily 
if you were not so obstinate. 

Huntingdon. Obstinate ! 

Lord Derby. Havel not desired you to make 
a copy of that beautiful painting, by Hannibal 
Caraccio? 

Huntingdon. You have been deceived, my 
lord, about the painting. It is not by Hannibal 
Caraccio; it is a very mediocre performance. 

Lord Derby. (Astde) Bravo! Aloud.) 
What is that to you, if you make money by 
copying it? 

Huntingdon. Should I dare to make any 
pretensions to the name of an artist if I were in- 
different about what I painted ? 

Lord Derby. An artist must frequently ac- 
commodate himself to the tastes of people, who 
can pay. 

Huntingdon. No, my lord. 

Lord Derby. Or else he stands in great dan- 
ger of starving. 


Huntingdon. Better starve. 

Lord Derby. Aside.) Bravo! Aloud.) 
You are proud. 

Huntingdon. Yes, my lord. 


Lord Derby. Trust to my experience, when 
I say to you that pride never enables a man to 
reach a desired end. 

Huntingdon. The place upon which we stand 
is often more worthy than that we struggle to 
attain. 

Lord Derby. It is said that a little pliancy 
becomes your condition. 

Huntingdon. Rectitude most becomes an artist. 

Lord Derby. And your youth. 

Huntingdon. Frankness best becomes youth. 

Lord Derby. You pass judgment, boldly, 
upon many things. 

Huntingdon. I do not attempt to judge any 
thing without understanding it. 

Lord Derby. You find my gallery of paint- 
ings bad ? 

Huntingdon. Yes, my lord. 

Lord Derby. Not an original in the collec- 
tion ? 

Fluntingdon. Not one. 

Lord Derby. Many to whom I have shown 
it, have been charmed with the paintings. 

Huntingdon. They were no connoisseurs, 
or else they wished to flatter you. 

Lord Derby. But am not I a connoisseur ? 

Huntingdon. No, my lord. 

Lord Derby. Do you say that te my face? 
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; Huntingdon. Behind your back, out of res- 
3 pect for you, I Would say nothing. 
Lord Derby. Ihave often been complimented 
> in London, on account of my taste for paintings 
; Huntingdon. It is very possible that you 
} may have been complimented. 
: Lord Derby. My park does not please you ’” 
; Huntingdon. I have not said so. 
3 Lord Derby. Butitisso,nevertheless? You 
are silent ? 
Huntingdon. Yes, my lord. 
} Lord Derby. I wish to hear your opinion ot 
; my park. 
; Huntingdon. It is quite pretty. 
; Lord Derby. Quite pretty? Do you call 
rugged rocks on the sea shore, pretty ! 
Huntingdon. Nature in this island, is ma- 
jestical; but you have crowded upon it so many 
embellishments, in the way of little houses and 
temples, that it reminds me of the pillars of St. 
Peter’s church, which lose their quiet sublimity 
in consequence of the petty decorations by which 
they are covered. 
Lord Derby. Aside.) Spoken from his soul. 
(Aloud.) But a desire to embellish is natural to 
men. 
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Huntingdon. The desire, but rarely the art; 
and those often excel most, in this respect, who 
make as few additions, as possible to nature. 

Lord Derby. Aside.) Right! (Aloud.) I 
perceive, very plainly, that I have not succeeded 
in gaining your esteem, 

Huntingdon. O, yes, my lord, fully. How 
unjust should I be, if my respect were to depend 
upon the degree of taste you display for my art. 
It is only necessary to visit your villages, to see 
the prospergty of your tenants, and to hear your 
name blessed by a thousand tongues, to esteem 
and honor you as you deserve. 

Lord Derby. But in my park? 

Huntingdon. There sighs nature. 

Lord Derby. But in my gallery ? 

Huntingdon. There sighs art. 

Lord Derby. Wewill no longer dispute about 
the matter.—You will, perhaps, discover in the 
end that I understand something about it. At 
present I wish to keep youhere. I want a land- 
scape by you, painted from nature. 

Huntingdon. An employment which I will 
undertake with pleasure. The island is full of 
fine views. I have already sketched several, 
amongst which you may take your choice. 

Lord Derby. No,no. There is a particular 
view I have a great desire to possess—it is above 
us there, on the hill, where the pyramid stands. 

Huntingdon. I have often gone by the spot, 
but never perceived any striking beauty about the 
‘ place. 
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Lord Derby. Aside.) Iam very well satis- ; 
fied of that. é ; 
Huntingdon. But I will go there immediately. 
Lord Derby. There is no hurry; I wish you, } 
first, to copy the portrait of my daughter. 
Huntingdon. Starting.) Are you not sat- 
isfied with the original ? 
Lord Derby. Oh, yes, perfectly; and it is 
just for that reason I wish to keepit. (Observing 
IIuntingdon, sharply.) My daughter will soon } 
marry, and her bridegroom would, doubtless, like 
to possess a copy. 

Huntingdon. I beg that you will excuse me, ; 
for declining to perform this task, 

Lord Derby. Do you never copy ? } 

Huntingdon. Sometimes, certainly. ! 

Lord Derby. Why then will you not copy 
my daughter’s portrait ? 

Huntingdon. Pardon me—TI have reasons. 

Lord Derby. Which you desire to conceal } 
from me? ! 
; 





Huntingdon. Yes. 

Lord Derby. I remember to have heard that 
you sometimes paint miniatures—that will answer 
iy purpose; Evelina, shall sit to you, again. 

Huntingdon. Pardon me, my lord. ; 

Lord Derby. Aside.) She has, already, sat ; 
to him too often. 

Huntingdon. I hasten to the pyramid. ; 
Lord Derby. Well, as you please—but I beg ' 

{ 
é 
; 
; 
? 


? 


that you will paint con amore, only. 

Huntingdon. (Sighing in spite of himself.) 
Con amore! (Exit.) 

Lord Derby. Heismyman! Not one false 
word has he uttered, although, I have used every / 
effort to entrap him. He would not, it is true, ? 
acknowledge his love, yet he scorned a false pre- 
text for declining to copy the portrait—he said } 
rather : «I have reasons, which I do not wish to : 
disclose.’’ 

(Enter Eve.ina.) 

Evelina. Good morning, dear father. 

Lord Derby. Ihave sent for you, to say that ; 
another wooer is knocking at the door. 

Evelina. Ah! who is it? 

Lord Derby. Baron Oldcastle, from Edin- 
burgh. Do you know him? 

Evelina. I have danced with him. 

Lord Derby. Ah, well! you know him well 
enough, then. A girl seldom knows more of her 
betrothed than that she has danced with him. 

Evelina. Am I already betrothed to him? 

Lord Derby. Not yet. Do you like him? 

Evelina. Yes. 

Lord Derby. But, I must like him, also. 

Evelina. Certainly. 

Lord Derby. And if he pleases me, will you 
marry him willingly ? 
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Evelina. Willingly? I do not know. 

Lord Derby. You have often said to me that 
the man who had my consent would be entirely 
pleasing to you. 

Evelina. Yes, I have said so. 

Lord Derby. And you meant it, I hope ? 

Evelina. Oh yes, I certainly did. 

Lord Derby. Perhaps you have altered your 
mind ? 

Evelina. Ido not know—before replying | 
must examine my heart. 

Lord Derby. Doso,immediately. I will in 
the meantime walk up and down the room. 

(Evewina stands in thought.) 

Lord Derby. (Astde.) Manya father would 
wish, at such a moment as this, to be able to see 
into his daughter’s heart. I do not. I know, 
however, that she will open it to me.—Well, 
Evelina, what is the result of your self-examina- 
tion ? 

Evelina. I am not able to decide at once. 
fully——but it seems to me as if I should not marry 
willingly. 

Lord Derby. That is, this baronet? 

Evelina. Yes, this baronet. 

Lord Derby. But some other person ? 

Evelina. When another comes I will ex- 


/ amine myself, again. 


Lord Derby. Perhaps, when in Edinburgh 
you made a choice yourself. 

Evelina. If I had done so, I should have told 
you of it at once. 

Lord Derby. Or, you may have seen, some- 


, where, a man who appears to you worthy of you: 


preference ? 
Evelina. Ido not know. 
Lord Derby. Think, for a moment ? 
Evelina. (Aftera pause.) My father speaks 
of such men as might ask my hand in mai- 


¢ riage ? 


Lord Derby. Any honorable man may do so 

Evelina. Indeed? 

Lord Derby. Certainly. 

Evelina. Well—in that case. 

Lord Derby. Well? 

Evelina. Then I do know one, who appears 
to me more worthy than all others. 

Lord Derby. Who may he be? 

Evelina. (Without embarrassment.) The 
young painter. 

Lord Derby. So!—Do you love him? 

Evelina. Ido not know. 

Lord Derby. Do you often think of bim ? 

Evelina. Ah, yes! very often. 

Lord Derby. Do you seek his company ”? 

Evelina. Oh, no—that is not becoming 

Lord Derby. But unsought is it pleasant to you | 

Evelina. Always pleasant 
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Lord Derby. How do you feel when he ap- 


pears ? 
Evelina. Very well. 
Lord Derby. Does your heart throb? 
Evelina. Yes, at first. 


Lord Derby. And when he looks you in the 


face, do you blush ? 
Evelina. Almost, I believe. 
Lord Derby. Does he look tenderly at you? 


Evelina. I do not know. I always cast 


down my eyes? 
Lord Derby. But when he painted your por- 
trait ? 


Evelina. Yes,—then I certainly could not 


cast my eyes down. 
Lord Derby. That caused you to feel agitated. 
Evelina. Heaven knows why! 


lord Derby. Has he never spoken to you of 


love? 

Evelina. Certainly not—I should have told 
you, if he had. 

Lord Derby. Listen, Evelina; I will disclose 
a secret to you: You love the young painter. 

Evelina. Really! That would be dread- 
ful. 

Lord Derby. It may possibly pass away. 
At present receive baronet Oldcastle. He pleased 
you in Edinburgh and you may still find him 
agreeable. He belongs to one of the first fami- 
lies, and it would not be unpleasant to play a first 
part in the Capitol. Think of this—we will talk 
more about it hereafter. (Ezit.) 

Evelina. So, it was love? Was I not a 
child to be so much frightened at it—it is a 
pleasant peaceful feeling. My father thinks it 
will soon pass away ?—I should be sorry for that. 
Can the baronet please me, again? possibly—but 
I doubt it. And what he said of the part which 
I should play in the Capitol, cannot be, I know; 
for I was there a few weeks, only, and the people 
laughed in my face, and called me the queer little 
islander, because I spoke out all I thought ;—how 
then could I play a part there, my lifelong? There 
comes Mr. Huntingdon. Now will I observe, 
closely, whether or not I love him. Heart 
throbs? Yes, there they are again. 

(Enter Huntinepon.) 

Huntingdon. Pardon me, miss, 1 expected 
to find your father, here. 

Eveline. For what shall I pardon you? 

Huntingdon. For my hasty entrance. I 
disturbed your reflections. 

Evelina. Oh,I can defer them till another 
time. What have you there? 

Huntingdon. A rough sketch of a landscape 
which your father wishes me to paint. 

Evelina. Let me see it. 

Huntingdon. The place, from which it is 
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taken, is a very unfavorable one. I cannot un- 
derstand why it should have been selected. 
Evelina. That is possible, for you see every 
thing with the eye of art, only, and ask nothing 
farther than: «« How will this look on canvas ?”’ 
Who knows what reminiscence attaches my father 
to this place? What would you say, I wonder, 
if I were to beg you to paint my favorite spot ? 
Huntingdon.  (Hastily.) Where is it? 
Evelina. Ha! ha! ha! In our poultry 
yard, under the locust bushes. 
> Huntingdon. I have never seen you there. 
; Evelina. I go there very rarely, now; but. 
| when I do go, I experience half joyful half sor- 
; rowful feelings, for, as a child, I loved it better 
: than any other place. 
| Huntingdon. Are you less happy, now, than 
; formerly ? 
} 
; 
? 
? 
; 
Q 
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Evelina. Perhapsso. I had then a mother 
—a very good mother. 

Huntingdon. It seems to me that the 
unbounded love of your father is a substitute for 
her loss. 

Evelina. A mother can never be replaced. 
I love my father, unspeakably, yet he is a being 
out of me. My mother did not seem to be so. 
I have often contended with her that she has 

; heard me say what, upon reflection, I remem- 
bered to have passed in the stillness of my mind, 
only. But she was ever present in my thoughts. 
Huntingdon. (Aside.) What childlike purity! 
Evelina. (Drying a tear.) But she died 
two years ago. 
Huntingdon. Banish this sad reminiscence. 
Evelina. Oh, no, I do not wish that—I love 
to speak of her, and 1 cannot mention her to my 
father. 
Huntingdon. Why ? 
; Evelina. He loved her so much, that it affects 
him deeply and makes him sad and gloomy. Since I 
discovered that, I avoid speaking of her to him. 
; But when I find any body whom I love, I opeu 
; my heart to them. 
; Huntingdon. Whom you love? 
Evelina. Yes, I said so. 
; 
< 
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Huntingdon. And your grieving heart has 
opened itself to me ? 

Evelina. Yes. 
Huntingdon. Evelina!—pardon me. 
¢ Evelina. For what? 
‘- Huntingdon. The name escaped me, una- 
‘ wares. 
Evelina. My rame is Evelina. 
Huntingdon. But it is not proper that | 
should so eall you. 
; Evelina. You did not mean any harm. 
¢ Huntingdon. I would shed my bleod for you! 
{ Evelina. I wish you were my brother. 
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Huntingdon. Aside.) Where shall I look 
for strength—I forget myself—_I must remain 
here no longer. 

Evelina. There comes some one up the 
avenue.—It must certainly be the baronet, who 
desires to become my husband.—Yes, yes, it is 
he. 

Huntingdon. Your husband? 

Evelina. That is, if he pleases me. 

Huntingdon. Do youalready know him? 





Evelina. Oh, yes; I danced with him in | 


Edinburgh. 

Huntingdon. And were you pleased with 
him ? 

Evelina. Tolerably well. 

Huntingdon. Then there is no doubt— 


Evelina. With your permission, there is, | 


still, great doubt. 

Huntingdon. Aside.) Fool that lam; how 
does it concern me. (Aloud.) Oh, may you be 
happy ! 

Evelina. Do you wish so? 

Huntingdon. Most ardently—as I desire 
my own happiness. 

Evelina, (Tenderly.) ‘Thank you, dear Hun- 
tingden. 


Huntingdon. Aside.) I am no longer | 


master of myself. 
(Enter Baronet OupcastLe and Hannan.) 


Baronet Oldcastle. There she is, the beauti- ' 


ful creature, about whom the whole town of 


Edinburgh is talking and dreaming. I come, ' 
miss, to bring you the homage of the whole ‘ 


Capitol, and, above all, my own. 


Evelina. You are welcome, baronet. My 
father wil! be here, presently—-he bade me receive 
you. 


Baronet Oldcastle. He has-done well, very 
well. This paradise is rendered doubly charm- 


ing, since the door is opened by an angel. How | 


have you been, fair miss, since you tore your 
charms from the great world, and buried yourself 
in this melancholy desert ? 


Evelina. I thought you just now called this 


melancholy desert a paradise. 
Baronet Oldcastle. By your presence it has 
been changed to one; as Titania created a charming 


valley between two naked rocks. But the capi- } 
tol, miss. the court, the world, have claims upon ° 


you. 
Evelina. Of what nature? 


m ? 
Baronet Oldcastle. Such claims as a crown } 


has upon the most precious jewels. You fled, 
and our brilliant circle became sad,—particularly 
your slave whom you left fettered behind you. 
Would you believe it? Since that time, I have 
danced but twice—but twice, upon my soul; and 


both times against my will. The young duchess ' 
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; of Albemarle would give me no peace—I must 
‘ dance. I was dragged unwillingly upon the floor. 
‘ But I danced, no longer, with those lightly trip- 


, ping feet, which had the good fortune to excite 
; your admiration, and into which, when I had your 
; lovely hand, my whole soul appeared to have 
; descended; they were heavy machines, no longer 
blessed by your heavenly glances. 

; Evelina. Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Baronet Oldcastle. You laugh? A happy 
omen. Yes, fair lady, I have come in order to 
; find, again, my lost happiness. I have torn the 
’ flowery fetters of our ladies, dashed into the 
; waves, clambered over the rocks, and here I am. 
' Evelina. I fear that you will find no indem- 
nification, here. 

Baronet Oldcastle. Fear nothing—love can 
} accomplish much. We will pluck flowers, gather 
, herbs, tend sheep—-yes, we will transplant Arcadia 

to this island, until winter shakes his snow- 
‘ covered head—then will we repair to the proud 

Edinburgh, which has lost, in you, its most pre- 
' cious ornament. 
’ Evelina. Pardon the poor islander, baronet 
| Oldcastle, who knows not how to reply to all 
. these beautiful things. We live here in perfect 
simplicity of word and action— 

Huntingdon. But this simplicity is so noble, 
so charming. 

Baronet Oldcastle. (Who, for the first time, 
} becomes aware of HuNTINGDON’s presence.) Who 
is this individual ? 

Evelina. It is Mr. Huntingdon, a painter, 
‘ from London. 

' Baronet Oldcastle. Ah, indeed! 1 am de- 

_ lighted to hear it. I am, myself, a connoisseur. 

_In Edinburgh, I sometimes invite artists to dine 

with me—with a patronizing air.) When you 

come there— : 
(Huntinepon bows.) 

Hannah. (Pulling the Baronet’s sleeve and 
drawing him aside.) Will your honor permit 
. me to have a word with you? 

Baronet Oldcastle. What do you wish, my 
> child ? 

; Hannah. 1 see the old lord coming—has 
‘ Ralph told you how you must conduct yourself 
with this eccentric being. 

Baronet Oldcastle. Yes——he has said some- 
thing about a number of peculiarities. 

Hannah. No flattery, for heaven’s sake. 
Baronet Oldcastle. 1 thank you, my good 
‘child, for your advice, but you know nothing 
; about the matter. There is no man living, upon 
earth, who, at heart, hates flattery, if it is only 
; accommodated to his taste; and I understand how 
to dish it up for this occasion. 
Hannah. Ue is crafty. Iam afraid— 
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Baron Oldcastle. And what am J—am I so 
very dull? Don’t give yourself any trouble, my 
dear, but just let me alone to manage the old 
fellow. 

(Hannan shakes her head.) 

Baronet Oldcastle. (Turning to Eve.ina.) 
Pardon me, fair dame; in withdrawing, for a few 
minutes, only, my gaze from your beautiful coun- 
tenance. I have committed a robbery upon my 
happiness. 

Evelina. Here comes my father. 
Heaven be thanked! 

(Enter Lorp Dery.) 

Baronet Oldcastle. My lord, you see a man, 
before you, who is determined to do honor to the 
introductions of his friends. 

Lord Derby. If these introductions have not 
flattered you, I give you my hand, and bid you 
welcome. 

Baronet Oldcastle. I should not feel disposed 
to thank my friends, if they have flattered me. I 
present myself as 1 am—I do not desire to ap- 
pear better than I am,—here, least of all. 

Lord Derby. Nowhere, no where, baronet. 

Baronet Oldcastle. You are perfectly right, 
sir—no where should we attempt to appear better 
than we are. No man on earth is free from 
faults, and yet we would all like to appear spot- 


(Aside.) 


less in the eyes of those whose love we are seek- ' 


ing. 

Lord Derby. True. 

Baronet Oldcastle. But we should, imme- 
diately, set about unveiling ourselves. 

Lord Derby. We should never be veiled. 

Baronet Oldcustle. Perfectly right, your lord- 
ship—and no where is deception more criminal 
than in love and friendship. 

Lord Derby. Aside.) He pleases me. 

Baronet Oldcastle. Therefore, my _ lord, 
permit me to begin our intercourse in a strange 
manner—by making known to you, immediately, 
my faults. 


Lord Derby. He who knows and acknow- 


ledges his faults, is ina fair way of correcting them. | 


Baronet Oldcastle. There is one amongst 
them, however, with which I am daily reproached, 
and which I find it difficult, heaven knows, to 
subdue: my cursed frankness. 

Lord Derby. Cursed frankness ? 
He does not please me. 
Baronet Oldcastle. 
knew how much I have suffered on account of it! 
In these times no one will hear the truth. One 
calls it foolishness ; another, criminal; this one 


(Aside.) 


thinks it unseasonable, because it does not pro- ; 


mise to fill his purse; that one, regards it as in- 
solence, and becomes angry ; a third pronounces 
it falsehood. 








Oh, my lord, if you only 3 
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Lord Derby. O, yes, I know that such shame- 
! less things are common. 
} Baronet Oldcastle. Think, my lord, of what 
| an effect such a state of things must produce upon 
an honorable minded man. Wherever he turns 
he sees people standing with their fingers in their 
ears. He may scream but the world is deaf. 
Lord Derby. Aside.) He does please me! 
Baronet Oldcastle. 1 might, long ago, have 
been minister. A sinecure of three thousand 
; pounds was offered me if I would leave parliament ; 
} but, curse me, if I would do it. 
; Lord Derby. That was very worthy. 
2 Baronet Oldcastle. I know very well that a 
; man makes enemies, and does not increase his 
prosperity by such a course of conduct. 
Lord Derby. Not? 
Baronet Oldcastle. A man quarrels with 
himself because he cannot hold his tongue. 


é 





Lord Derby. Aside.) He does not please me. 
Baronet Oldcastle. But, cest plus fort que 
20S. 


Lord Derby. Would you like to take a walk, 
in the park, before dinner ? 
Baronet Oldcastle. Iam at your disposal. 
Lord Derby. Ah! there is our painter, and 
with the sketch aJready in his hand. 
Huntingdon. Yes, my lord; but to confess 
the truth— 
; Lord Derby. 
it is to be told. 
Huntingdon. The place from which it is 
taken, seems to me, to be badly chosen. 
Lord Derby. Why, sir, it is a favorite spot 
of mine. 
Huntingdon. 
; artist, only. 
Baronet Oldcastle. Oh, let us, by all means, 
visit the place. I have a taste for landscape ; 
; with regard either to nature or art, indeed, I am 
‘ perfectly at home. 
} Lord Derby. Ah! I will show you my gal- 
: lery of paintings, then. 
Baronet Oldcastle. Paintings? Bravo! I 
} know how to prize them. But I forewarn you, 
; sir, that I am a severe critic. 

Lord Derby. So much the better. 

Baronet Oldcastle. (To Eveuina.) Charm- 
{ing lady, I must take my eyes away, but my 
; heart I leave with you. 

-Lord Derby. Let us have the pleasure of 

(Eat Lor» 

Dersy, Baronet OxpcastLe and Huntinepon.) 
Hannah. Well, fair lady, what will you do 

} with the heart which is left behind ? 

3 Evelina. I do not know. 

; Hannah. 1 think, we will take it in good 

‘ keeping, and order the wedding clothes. 
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Evelina. But I must love him first. 

Hannah. What hinders you from that ? 

Evelina. (Astde.) Love, perhaps ' 

Hannah. But it is no matter if you do not 
love him now—that will come afterward. 

Evelina. How so? 

Hannah. Two young trees planted side by 
side, and bound closely together, will interlace 
their branches. 

Evelina. Better still if, in nature’s course, 
they had sprung up side by side. 

Hannah. All comparisons halt. Let us 
come to the gist of the matter. For sixteen 
years you have played, upon this island, the part 
of Miranda. Your father is a kind of Prospero ; 
and we lack only a Caliban. At last, by good 
fortune, a Ferdinand is thrown, by the tempest of 
love, upon the coast, and he is ready to save us 
from this cursed island; seize upon him, at once 
with both hands. 

Evelina. But I find myself very well con- 
tented upon this cursed island. 

Hannah. Yes, as a bird is contented in a 
cage, because it knows nothing of freedom; but 
let it fly twice round the garden, and the third 
time it will fly away. 

Evelina. Have I not been in Edinburgh ? 

Hannah. Four weeks, witha pevish old aunt, 
who kept you like a child, in leading strings. 
Now you will make your appearance as lady Old- 
castle, and can do as you please. 


Evelina. 1t will not please me to do any thing 
evil. 

Hannah. Oh! who said any thing of evil? 
But the innocent pleasures of youth, of which you 
have long been deprived ? 


Evelina. 1 deprived of the pleasures of youth! 
You are mistaken. I have always been happy. 


Hannah. Yes, as a child. 

Evelina. Ah, yes, asa child! 

Hannah. It would be well enough if they 
could endure, but these pleasures become as 
indifferent to us as our dolls. 

Evelina. That isa pity. 

Hannah. You step forth into the world, 
dress, and conquer. You are flattered by the 
most handsome men and envied- by the most 
beautiful women. You flutter from flower to 
flower, swimming in the fragrancy of their blos- 
soms, with no other trouble than daily to inhale 
it, no other care than to think of the morrow’s 
diversion. 

Evelina. And the heart? 

Hannah. The heart moves, gently, in rosy 
dreams. 

Evelina. And the mind? 
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Hannah. The mind diverts itself in games of 
wit; always winning, never losing. 

Evelina. But I feel as if a great deal of that 
which assures me of sweet tranquility might 
be lost. I do not know how to express it; but I 
feel that itis so. Your Edinburgh seems to me 
like a richly decorated ball-room, brilliant with 
a thousand wax lights— 

Hannah. Well, is not such a room magnifi- 
cent ? 

Evelina, Oh yes; but for those, only, who 
have not just seen the sun rise. In short, that 
big island has no charms for me, and | greatly 
prefer remaining on this little one. 

Hannah. To see wild ducks taken. 

Evelina. To love nature and my father. 

Hannah, And to renounce, for ever, all other 
love. 

Evelina. How so? 
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Hannah. Do you suppose there is a man. 
who thinks any thing of himself, that would con- 
sent to bury himself upon this island, even if it 
were in your arms ? 

Evelina. Why not? if he loved me—aAh I 
know one with whom I would remain here, even 
if the sea were to swallow up all the island but 
a single rock. But—-whether he loves me—lI 
know not! (£zit.) 

Hannah. She knows one? she loves one? 
and it remains a secret to me? to me, the cun- 
ning Abigail! Whocan it be? The face of a 
man, upon this island, is a rarity! none but 
fishermen even pass by it!——Is it possible that 
she could have formed an attachment in Edin- 
burgh? Oh no; she could scarcely endure the 
time, till she could again clamber over her dear 
rocks.—Stop! a light breaks in upon me—the 
young painter—right !—she has looked too deeply 
into his burning eyes. Childishness!—that can 
come to nothing. It will only be necessary to 
give the old one a hint when he will put this 
$ proud young gentleman into a boat, and, with 
burning eyes, set him sailing to Scotland. 
: 
: 
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(Enter Raten.) Ah Ralph! whence come you? 

Ralph. I have been climbing about, a little, 
with the gentlemen. The old lord has just taken 
my master to see his picture gallery, and I stole 
away in order to seek this beautiful original. 

Hannah. How does the matter stand ? 
Have you observed nothing ? How does your 
master deport himself? Does he bid fair to gain 
the affections of the eccentric old creature. 

Ralph. Oh! he is his, body and soul. I must 
say it to the credit of my master that he plays 
his part with eminent skill. 

Hannah. He will do well enough, if he 
do not praise too extravagantly. 

Ralph. He praises, to be sure, but how? He 
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puts salt in his lemonade because the old lord 
cannot bear any thing sweet. He stands here, 
and contemplates the scene before him—a long 
pause—-then he nods with the air of a connois- 
seur—he shakes his head doubtfully—deautifaul ! 
heavenly! he cries out in an enraptured tone— 
but, he adds, and points out something that is 
defective. «+: Much taste,” he cries again—«a 
profound knowledge of art has ruled here” —and 
immediately another Sut limps in. His buts, 
however, take only so much from his praise as a 
skilful gardener prunes from a fruit tree in order 
to make it bear more abundantly. 


Hannah. Heaven give us fruit, speedily ! 
Ralph. Be easy, it is already forming. 
Hannah. I am astonished at the success 

of your master, as he plays the part of a truth- 

teller for the first time in his life. 


Ralph. It is not a part becoming people of 


rank. The truth, to be sure, is good enough for ' 


one of us. 
Hannah. Pshaw'! 


body, nor any thing. It is, especially, incon- 


venient in wedlock, for, if married people were } 


always to speak truth to each other they would 
never cease quarrelling. 

Ralph. 
we will take care of that. 

Hannah. Understood, of course. See, there 
comes truth personified. Quick! let us get out 
of his way. (Ezit.) 

Ralph. Well, if it must remain upon earth 
this is its most proper dwelling place. This 
island shall become the Botany Bay of truth- 
preachers. But whence will the poor colonists 
get their women? (£zit.) 

(Enter Lorp Dersy, Baron OxupcastLe and 
HuntTinapon.) 


Baronet Oldcastle. (To Huntincpon.) How 
is it possible, my dear sir, that you can, for a 
moment, doubt that the view from the pyramid, 
is the most charming to be found upon the island. 

IIunting lon. 1 have already expressed my 
opinion. 

Baronet Oldcastle. These mountains, these 
rocks, these hills, these cliffs—— 


Huntingdon. This brown sand, this dry grass; 
not a single tree, not a bush, not a drop of water. 

Baronet Oldcastle. It is true that great talent 
is required to do justice to such a simple scene = 
but, my lord, do not give up this thought—Mr. 
Iluntingdon will not, I hope, be offended because 
of my frankness, but I must say that it is a splendid 
landscape! so retired—so sublime !— 

Lord Derby. . And so varied? 


Baronet Oldcastle. Right, my lord, and so 


Varied. 





it is n’t good for any | 


Right my dear; when we are married | 
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Lord Derby. Aside.) That is his fifth lie. 
(Alowd.) But what do you think of my park? 

Baronet Oldcastle. As a whole it is a great 
conception, a noble plan. 

Lord Derby. Aside.) Lie the sixth. 

Baronet Oldcastle. But parts, here and there— 
the truth must be said—are defective. 

Lord Derby. Will you be so good as to point 
out some instances. 

Baronet Oldcastle. If, for example, instead of 
the old group of trees upon this hill, a little 
temple — 

Huntingdon. Good heavens! there are already 
too many temples. 

Baronet Oldcastle. And in the valley, where 
the stream makes a little island, a Chinese pagoda 
would add greatly, to the beauty of the scene. 
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Huntingdon. Far from it. 
Baron Oldcastle. (Custs an annihilating 
glance upon Huntinapon, and turns, again, to 


} Lorp Dery.) These, you see, are merely lit- 
tle forgotten ornaments, in a masterpiece. No, 
; in truth, I do not wish to flatter, but your park 
} has put me into an eestacy of delight. 

Lord Derby. Aside.) Lie the seventh. 
(Aloud.) And what say you of my picture 
gallery ? 

Baron Oldcastle. 
; hand of a connoisseur. 


; 
> 
‘ 
2 
Q 
I say that it betrays the 
I have observed two or 
three copies, only; but the same defect is appa- 
rent in the best collections. You see that I know 
nothing of flattery. 

Lord Derby. (Aside.) Lie the eighth. 

Baronet Oldcastle. Another, in my place, 
would, doubtless, have found your park without 
fault, your gallery without copies; but that is 
not in my,power—1 must tell the truth in spite 


¢ 


? 
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} Lord Derby. Mr. Huntingdon does not agree 
. with you, in opinion. 

Huntingdon. No, my lord. 

Baronet Oldcastle. Artists are sometimes apt 
to give themselves airs—lI do not like them. 

Lord Derby. 1 forgot to show you my 
daughter’s portrait, painted by this gentleman. 
It is in the gallery. 

Huntingdon. I did not see it. 

Lord Derby. You areright. It is in the 
room next the gallery. Here is the key ; 1 beg— 
With pleasure. (Ezit.) 

I do not like that young 
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of circumstances. 
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Huntingdon. 

Baronet Oldcastle. 
man. 

Lord Derby. Why not? 

Baronet Oldcastle. He finds fault with every- 
thing. 

Lord Derby. If he speaks from vonviction— 

Baronet Oldcastle. He is no artist, then; for 
} this park, this gallery—lI did not dare to express 
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fully my impressions in his presence, for fear he Lord Derby. Nowhere; but you are respect- 
might suppose I desired to flatter you, and the } fully requested to take your departure from my 
very suspicion of such a disposition is torture ; island. 


tome! You, my lord, on the contrary, already Baronet Oldcastle. What do you mean, my 
know me— lord ? 
Lord Derby. Yes, yes, I know you already. Lord Derby. Spare yourself any explanation. 


Baronet Oldcastle. ‘That there is truth in my Baronet Oldcastle. Has my candor offended 
heart and upon my lip. , you? 

Lord Derby. Just sucha son-in-law asI have 3 Lord Derby. Your candor is spurious coin. 
long desired. But I do not know whether my? Baronet Oldcastle. How, my lord, can you 
uncle, the old bishop of Durham, who has in- ; believe— 


tended to make my daughter his heir,— Lord Derby. Mere shadows upon the wall—I 
Baronet Oldcastle. A fine old man. am no child, sir, to be deceived by such shallow 
Lord Derby. But very obstinate, and a great { appearances. 
enemy to the opposition party, to which, I be- Baronet Oldcastle. I ama man of honor, my 
lieve, you belong. lord. 
Baronet Oldcastle. Yes. Lord Derby. Yes, according to your standard. 
Lord Derby. If you do not leave it, his con- Baronet Oldcastle. And according to yours, 
sent will be obtained with great difficulty. too, I hope. 
Baronet Oldcastle. Hem! That is, certainly, Lord Derby. Honor has, long since, borrowed 


a little embarrassant. the mask of integrity and sports it to suit the 
Lord Derby. Your character, your love of } fancy of every one. 

truth, will not permit you— Baronet Oldcastle. You know my family, 
Baronet Oldcastle. 1 would rather die than } my lord? 

to speak against my principles. Lord Derby. Ohyes. Was not Lord Cob- 
Lord Derby. ‘That is a pity, for.I cannot } ham, who was hanged under the reign of Henry 

think of depriving my daughter of this rich heri- } V. an Oldcastle? 

tage. Baronet Oldcastle. Certainly ; like me he 
Baronet Oldcastle. Hem! hem! perhaps } was a martyr to truth. 

there is a way to escape this difficulty. | Lord Derby. I give you my word, sir, that 
Lord Derby. Ah! what? you will never be hanged for the sake of truth. 
Baronet Oldcastle. It is true that the truth Baronet Oldcastle. I think it useless, my 

must be told ¢f we speak; but is it xecessary to } lord, for us to jest any longer. 

speak under all circumstances ? Lord Derby. Farewell, then. 
Lord Derby. 1 comprehend; a man may re- Baronet Oldcastle. How can I fare well 

main silent. without the possession of your beautiful 








oa a eo 


Baronet Oldcastle. It is, sometimes, wise to } daughter ? 
do so. Lord Derby. You will never possess my 
Lord Derby. (Aside.) Bravo! daughter. 7 
Baronet Oldcastle. And in order to spare such Baronet Oldcastle. There is, probably, a 
a respectable relative— more fortunate rival ? 
Lord Derby. But the country ? Lord Derby. Probably. 
Baronet Oldcastle. Yes, if I were the only Baronet Oldcastle. 1°\l break his neck then— 
speaker, on the opposition, no might, upon earth, } you see that I am candid. 
could close my mouth; but there are so many, Lord Derby. Be off, sir, or you will take an 


and my talents are so insignificant— involuntary leap from the next cliff—you see that 
Lord Derby. But the rest, too, might keep ? I am candid. 

their mouths closed— Baronet Oldcastle. Upon our large island 
Baronet Oldcastle. It will be hard for me to } such conduct as this would be called brutish. 

do this; but for your sake, my lord, for the sake Lord Derby. They are at liberty to give to 

of your beautiful daughter— it any name they please. 
Lord Derby. I may assure my uncle— Baronet Oldcastle. I will go, my lord, but 
Baronet Oldcastle. That he can count upon ; not before I have given youa last proof of my 


DPD DDD woe 


me. sincerity. 
Lord Derby. I wish you farewell, baronet Lord Derby. It will be the first. 
Oldcastle. Baronet Oldcastle. Your park is absurd, your 


Baronet Oldcastle. Where are you going, my } gallery is worthless, your daughter is a litle 


——_—~ 


lord ? : goose, and you are insupportable. (L£zzt.) 
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Lord Derby. Bravo! He has spoken out 
the truth this time, at least. It isa pity that 
most men speak truth only when they are 
angry,—exercise virtue only out of revenge. 
Should I sacrifice my child to such a man? 
Never ! 
I will throw her, and the sooner it is done the 
better, into the arms of an honest youth, who 
by his heart, alone, is ennobled. 

(Enter Huntinepon. 
(Hastily.) What have I seen? 
Well, sir, what have you seen ? 
Masterpieces of art. 
Where? where? 
You jest—where else but in 
What 


Huntingdon. 
Lord Derby. 
Huntingdon. 
Lord Derby. 
Huntingdon. 
the saloon to which you gave me the key. 
treasures are there concealed ? 
Lord Derby. The painting near the door is 
not bad. 
Huntingdon. 
Raphael, not bad! 
Lord Derby. The picture opposite the second 
window appears to me to be tolerable. 
Tolerable ! a Rembrandt ! 


Not bad! A Madonna, by 


Huntingdon. 
tolerable, only ! 
Lord Derby. 
deserves commendation. 
Huntingdon. (Ironically) Really? A Ru- 
bens ! is it indeed worthy of commendation ? 
Lord Derby. But it has such a wretched 
frame. 
Huntingdon. 
picture is a treasure ? 


Lord Derby. You are entirely beside your- } 


self. 
Huntingdon. And youare very cold. Par- 
don me, my lord, but it is a crying shame that 


such a collection of paintings should be in this ’ 


corner of the world in your hands. 

Lord Derby. Why so? 
myself with them ? 

Huntingdon. I know well, my lord, that 
one connoisseur of feeling is worth more than a 
thousand ordinary gazers—but—pardon me, my 
lord, my enthusiastic love of art forces the truth 
trom me— 

Lord Derby. The utterance of the truth 
never requires pardon. 
You do not know how to ap- 
preciate your wealth. You show a collection of 
bungling copies to every body, with complacency, 
and keep your costly originals locked up. 

Lord Derby. May not that be because I 
wish to enjoy them alone, and in silence. 

Huntingdon. I would fain believe so; but 
who, that truly loves art, could say of a Raphael, 
that it is zot bad, and call a Rembrandt, tolera- 
ile—pardon me, sir, but I do not understand it. 


Huntingdon, 


I will get rid of this swarm of wooers. ° 


The night piece, in the corner, } 


The deuce take the frame! the 


Can I not enjoy } 
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, Lord Derby. Aside.) Bravo! 
Well [am delighted that a connoisseur can find 
> Something, in my castle, worthy of notice. You 
} will, now, doubtless, pass a month or two longer 


(Aloud.) 


these things ? 
} Huntingdon. 
; lead me! 

Lord Derby. You can do as much as you 
please every day and will be quite undisturbed. 

Huntingdon. Undoubtedly, if I am only 
allowed to practice my art behind locks and bolts. 

Lord Derby. Not so. You may have ob- 
served the piano in the middle of the room; my 
daughter is accustomed to practise there several 
hours every day. But that will not disturb 
} you; and, except my daughter, no one goes 
} thither. 
} Huntingdon. That, my lord, would more 
than any thing else disturb me; but, without it, 
I had already determined to leave your house and 
island. 

Lord Derby. Ah, indeed! why, but a very 
short time ago, you were of a different mind. 

Huntingdon. Yes, but now— 

Lord Derby. May the cause of this change in 
your intention be inquired ? 
Pardon me, my lord, but— 
Perhaps the baronet has brought 


Into what a temptation do you 


’ 
i 


} 

; 

Huntingdon. 
Lord Derby. 
> you letters? 

; 

2 

2 

? 
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Huntingdon. No. 

Lord Derby. Or you have grown home-sick. 
Huntingdon. Not so. 

Lord Derby. Or— 


Huntingdon. I beg, my lord—you cannot 
} guess the cause, and it is impossible for me to 
’ tell you. % 
¢ Lord Derby. Why not? the truth should 
never be dissembled. 
> Huntingdon. Youare quite right, truth should 
; never be dissembled; but there is a difference, it 
; seems to me, between silence and dissimulation. 
Lord Derby. There can be no greater. 
} Huntingdon. When the truth can do harm 
} only, to myself and others-—— 
Lord Derby. You think it permissible to 
; remain silent ? 
Huntingdon. Yes. 
Lord Derby. I am not altogether of your 
} opinion ; yet there are circumstances under which 
» it may be right. It is, at least, no treason 
against truth, and there are few who practise it. 
} But how, sir, if your reasons were guessed, 
; would you, any longer, conceal the truth ? 
} Huntingdon. If my reasons were guessed— 
Lord Derby. Yes. If, for instance, I were 
} to say: «You love my daughter !” what would 
, you say ? 
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Huntingdon. I would say, « Yes, my lord.” 

Lord Derby. (Aside.) Bravo! bravo! 

Huntingdon. 1 would beg you not to regard’ 
a passion which I have vainly endeavored to 
subdue, as any violation of the holy rights of hos- 
pitality, and to dismiss me with kindness—for I 
am a fugitive from myself. 

Lord Derby. Well, well, my daughter is 
pretty, and I find it quite natural. But that is 
no reason why you should go. 

Huntingdon. Yes, it certainly is. 


Huntingdon. Great heaven! yes— 

Lord Derby. Well, you shall have her. For 
twenty years have I lived upon this desert, in the 
hope of meeting with a true man. One has 
arrived at last! and shall I be such a fool as to 
let him go again! 

Huntingdon. Is this a dream! 

Lord Derby. A dream is a lie, and with lies I 
have nothing to do. You have been here four 
months ; during that time I have tried you daily, 
and have always found you pure. If you are the 


Lord Derby. You arean honorable man, and, } descendant of a coalman, you shall be Lord Der- 


if you will promise me never to let my daughter 
suspect— 

Huntingdon, That I cannot promise. 

Lord Derby. (Aside.) Bravo! 

Huntingdon. I am master of my tongue but 
not of my eyes. 

Lord Derby. An honorable man governs both. 

Huntingdon. And when after honorable com- 
bat, he fears that he will be compelled to yield, 
he flies the danger. 

Lord Derby. Shall I think less well of you 
than I have done ? 

Huntingdon. That would certainly give me 
much pain, yet I would rather it should be so, 
than to yield. 

Lord Derby. Hem! hem! ¢I am certainly 
very unwilling that you should leave me. Your 
condition certainly places a gulf betwixt you and 
my daughter— 

Huntingdon. I know it. 

Lord Derby. But, perhaps, you are of noble 
blood. 

Huntingdon. No. 

Lord Derby. Who knows. The name of 
Huntingdon is old and distinguished ? 

Huntingdon. Not through me. © 

Lord Derby. A Huntingdon was made Duke 
of Exeter, under Richard II. in 1397. 

Huntingdon. 1 have not descended from him. 

Lord Derby, Perhaps you may have come in 
an oblique line. 

Huntingdon. It is very doubtful. 

Lord Derby. Think for a moment. If you 
could bring some slight evidence of the fact—lI 
should not be very exacting. 

Huntingdon. No, my lord, I cannot. It 
would, certainly, be an easy matter ‘to fabricate 
a half dozen certificates of baptism; but leave 
me my self-respeet that my heart may, at least, 
remain worthy of your daughter. 

Lord Derby. (No longer able to restrain himself.) 
You shall have her! no body else, in the world, 
but you, shall have her. 

Huntingdon. My lord— 

Lord Derby. Will you not take her, will you 


not ? 


15 
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by’s son-in-law. 

Huntingdon. Good heaven! through what 
have I deserved— 

Lord Derby. Through your honesty. 

Huntingdon. Which hasso often locked palaces 
against me— 

Lord Derby. But which, here, opens hearts to 
you. You have, I doubt not, sometimes thought 
me eccentric. I played a part with you; for 
alas! I have been so often deceived that I have 
been compelled to stoop to such means, in order 
to unmask men. It was for this reason that I 
planned such a wretched park ; if you had found 
it beautiful, I should have inscribed your name 
upon the great list. It was for this reason that I 
filled my picture gallery with a number of 
miserable copies ; if you had praised them I should 
have known you, at once, for a flatterer. For 
this reason have I called a Rembrandt toleradle, 
and a Raphael zot bad, and, if yon had not taken 
fire, on the occasion, the door would have been 
open for you. You may recall to your memory 
many ways in which, during your stay, I have 
tried you; I am now certain of my position. 
You desire to go that you may not lead my 
daughter to bestow upon you what you coneeived 
to be, an improper affection. You would not 
pretend to a distinguished relationship, in order, 
by the agency of a falsehood, to become my son- 
in-law. Therefore you shall have her! you and 
no other! 

Huntingdon. Noble sir, I feel that I should 
not deserve the good opinion you entertain of me, 
did I not, at this time, remind you of what the 
world will say to such a marriage, for your 
daughter, as you propose. 

Lord Derby. That is no concern of mine, but 
the miserable concern of the world. It may say 
what it pleases. I shall sit upon my island and 
not hear it; and even if it reach my ears, what 
should I care? Shall I, on that account, refuse 
the happiness of winning a friend—a son, in whom 
I have unlimited confidence. Confidence! that 
beautiful blossom of life! The young tree is 
whitened with it, but how meagre is the yield of 
fruit in the harvest. To me it is the greatest 
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earthly happiness to know that I am loved by 
sincere people—with whom the suspicion of 
«does he really mean this? does he not say this 
to please me,’’ does not present itself with every 
look and word. With such I can constantly feel 
the sweet conviction, that, ««as he thought so 
has he spoken.” 

Huntingdon. That satisfies you—but your 
daughter ? 

Lord Derby. Oh there will be no difficulty in 
that quarter. And you? Will you, for the first 
time, deceive me? Have you not read as much in 
her eyes ? 

Huntingdon. Love is so apt to flatter itself. 

Lord Derby. Her eyes are as true as her 
tongue. You have read them aright. 


Huntingdon. I was so presumptuous as to 
suspect it, and, even on that account, did I wish 
to hasten my departure. 


Lord Derby. Now you remain here, and for- 
ever. Is it not so?——you will not leave this 
desert until death conducts me into the beautiful 
land of truth? 

Huntingdon. Never,—father ! 

(Enter Evewina.) 

Lord Derby. You came just in time, Evelina. 
Our guest will leave us. 

Evelina. Will leave us? 

Lord Derby. You seem agitated. 

Evelina. Yes. 

Lord Derby. It grieves you? 

Evelina. Yes. 

Lord Derby. Bravo! All the London dolls 
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would, under such circumstances, have affected 
reserve; but she is my daughter, she speaks as 
she feels. Evelina there is but one way of keep- 
ing him, and that is in your power. 

Evelina. Oh then he will certainly stay. 

Lord Derby. You must determine to marry 
him. Well? You seem agitated again ? 

Evelina, Yes! but— 

Lord Derby. But what? 

Evelina. Must I say it, dear father? 

Lord Derby, Certainly, out with it. 

Evelina. It was a joyful agitation. 

Lord Derby. That ’s right. 

Huntingdon. Your father’s goodness, miss, 
allows me to entertain the boldest hopes. 

Evelina. Yes, my father is very good ! 

Huntingdon. Do you confirm my happiness? 
Evelina. By so doing I only assure my own. 
Lord Derby. Well, I call that frankness in- 
deed. But Evelina, you will not get away from 
the cursed island. 

Evelina. Where would I be, rather than with 
} him ? 

Lord Derby. And with me, I hope. 

Evelina. And with my father. 

Lord Derby. That came very haltingly, but 
I will believe it, nevertheless. 

Evelina. It is true. 

Lord Derby. Let it storm upon the main land, 
then! Happiness and sincerity find their dwel- 
ling-place upon this little island. Three truthful 
> human beings, who love each other! upon a 
, square of four miles! Truly nocountry in Europe 
can boast of such a population. 
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sky 
Leaped a fountain 
gaily ; 


« sing, 


i* fea Pleased to have so fair 


See eee =a thing, 
a For a playmate— 
daily, 


Childish laughter—soft and sweet, 
Mingled with its warble :, 


PWARD to the sunny $ 


{ All the air with joy did ; 
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5 Birds came downward to its brink, 
5 From its silver wealth to drink, 
Perching on the marble. 
9 

; 


Ebbing—flooding with its play, 
Stream’d the sunshine through it : 

And from far-off fragrant bowers, 

Came the clustered breath of flowers, 
With a kiss to woo it. ; 


ren 


Lovelier—softer grew the moss, 
Where its waters glistened ; 
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At its voice, the daisies white, 5 Where the wave and marble meet, 
(Wearing crowns of jeweled light) Full of merry madness. 


Bow’d their heads—and listened. 
All the things that God has made, 


Have their share of pleasure : 
But sweet childhood’s heart is full, 
Of the bright and beautiful, 

Given without measure. 


But the children—most of all 
Revelled there in gladness, 
Dashing in with dancing feet, 
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THE GRANDMOTHER. 


BY MARY C. DENVE®B. 


§ 
* BENT and a broken In the chosen ranks of the foremost line, 
— form hath she, On the fatal shores of the Brandywine ! 
922 Who hath breathed the 
breath of a century ; She can tell how her heart with pain would beat, 
Whose eye is dim in When she saw the naked and bleeding feet 
wandering back Of those, who fought for her country’s rights, 


Along life’s weary and Through scorching days, and wintry nights,— 
wasted track ; Iiow her eyes with indignant fire would flash, 
= Whose heart istiredin ;} When she saw the British squadrons dash 
, turning o’er Away, in gay and gallant trim ; 
Leaf after leaf in memory’s store ; And her heart would swell, when she thought of rm | 
Whose mind is weary, and almost fled 
With the visions on which it long has fed ! She can tell of Trenton’s hard-fought field, 
Where many a fate was forever sealed ! 
How long a history hath she, Of Monmouth’s wide-spread, and fatal plain 
Who hath lived the life of a century! Where England witness’d her hundreds slain ! 
Of men who long have pass’d away, She can tell of many a well-fought day 
Whose names now live in some martial lay, When the starry banner led the way ; 
Whose faces, in days and years long gone, Of Andre’s capture—his youth, his pride— 
She many a time hath gazed upon; How bravely he lived—how ignobly died ! 


Whose voices, now silent as long pass’d chimes, 

Have thrill’d in her ear a thousand times. And then her voice will grow deep and stern, 
And her eyes with a smother’d fire will burn, 
When she speaks of him, who his country sold, 
For a shining treasure of worthless gold! 

And then she will smile to tell of those, 


2 

I have seen her sit in her old arm chair, 

With her wrinkled brow and her silver hair, 

That look’d as soft, and white and clear 

As snow on the brow of the dying year ! Whose eyes were ever upon their foes, 

And eager faces would gather round, From the tangled wood—from the deep morass, 

All anxious to catch the slightest sound Where none but Marion’s men could pass. 

Of the tales, she often before had told, 

Of those trying times, the times of old! O many a history hath she, 

Who hath lived the life of a century ! 

Whose heart is tied with a golden thread 

To the prouder stories of years long fled, 

Whose generation hath nearly pass’d, 

Who stands of her kindred, almost the last ; 

For her children have left her, and gone before, 
: To the peaceful rest of the unknown shore ! 


She can tell how wildly her heart would thrill— 
When she heard the cannon from Bunker-hill ; 
And almost break, when call’d to view 

The death of some gallant friend she knew ;— 
She can tell how freely her aid she gave 

Some trembling fugitive to save, 

And how her heart would swell in wrath 
’Gainst those who follow’d upon his path. On the cheek, I have witness’d bitter tears 

Of those who have number’d scarce twenty years, 
And thought, how fitter to weep was she, 

Who had felt the storms of a century ! 

Whose feet had many a time been worn, 


And her voice will fail, when she tells of one, 
Of him, her youngest and favorite son, 
Who march’d with the weapon he scarce could wield, 


In his homespun garb, to the battle field ;— Whose heart had many a time been torn, 
How nobly he fought by his father’s side— And yet lived on, undim’d by tears, 


How nobly he battled—how bravely died, Beneath the weight of a hundred years ! 
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©¢$ YouNG man 
\S 7b of preposses- 
sing appear- 
ance was pa- 
cing slowly 
and thought- 
/ fully up and 
down the 
parlors 
father’s 
The 
clear, softened light of the full moon streamed in 
upon the furniture, and reveated occasionally the 
expression of his countenance which was serious. 
Once in a while a smile broke over his features, 
as he appeared briefly to yield to the play of 
fancy. 

«« So [am indeed twenty-one,”’ he said, musingly, 
‘¢this is the day~I have looked forward to, from 
boyhood, as the period when I should be free as 
the wind. What are my objects of pursuit? What 
have they been? Oh! Fame! I could die if thy 
silver trumpet would ring out her loudest blast 
for me. I will be no medium character,—I will 
either play a conspicuous part on the world’s 
great stage, or J will sink into nothingness. I 
have been an obedient son to a father who means 
well, but judges wrongly of me. He has kept 
me cooped up in a counting room, lest as he says, 
I should become a simpleton or a poet. I have 
borne it silently, although it galled me to the 
quick. God forbid that I should have pained his 
heart, before I had a man’s right to act in free- 
dom,—to cut out my own path in the world. 
And yet,—and yet”—the young man’s lip curved 
bitterly, as he paused a moment, «‘he has drawn 
the rein almost too tight. I have not been 
allowed the choice of doing what I like. Money 
—money—money, when will the time come, that 
it will not be worshiped? I hate it. 
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« To weave bright visions, and to kneel 
And worship in their ray, 

And see them vanish as we gaze 
Like hues of parting day.” 


‘«‘ Dreams shall bind my soul no longer, 
Darkly to the valley clod ; 

Ever shall its flight grow stronger 
Soaring upward to my God.” 


H. 


that grasping after gold. How can an immortal 
soul so far forget its high destiny, as to make the 
clutching of golden coin the great aim of exist- 
ence? But there are thousands who seem fit for 
nothing else.’’ 

Arthur Griswold seated himself on the sofa, 
passed his hand through his hair repeatedly, 
sighed profoundly, muttered something about the 
generality of people being such idiots, then with 
a «‘heigho! heigho! heigho!’’ he leaned his head 
back against the wall in silence. 

‘«« But money is a fine thing after all!” he said 
half smiling, as after a long pause he resumed his 
train of thought. «It is well I can clutch a little 
myself just now; I fear father, when he learns 
my resolution, will request me to keep my dis- 
tance from his coffers. Let it beso! I think I 
can get along. Yes, my life of close study shall 
soon commence, and then—what shall my glorious 
future be ?—Great as a poet’s dream,—there zs a 
power within me, but alas! it is a smouldering 
spark which may never burst forth into a flame, 
and light up clearly the «chambers of mine 
imagery.’ Such thoughts shall not be indulged! 
I will. Those two little words shall be the 
beacon stars, to lead me forward to the accom- 
plishment of my purposes. Difficulties shall 
vanish before the might of a strong will. To 
resolve and to accomplish, shall be one thing 
with me.”’ 

«s Why, Arthur, are you all alone?” said the 
soft, musical voice of Lucy Griswold, as she 
entered the room. She seated herself on the sofa 
next to her brother, and rested her lovely head 
confidingly upon his shoulder. 

«¢ I was all alone, dear,’’ he replied. 

«« Indulging in beautiful imaginings I suppose ?”* 
suggested Lucy. 

«« Not remarkably beautiful.” 

‘«¢ Well, then, come stand by the window, and 
If fancy does not 
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wave her wand for you, and wake up imaginings, 
sweet and dreaming, you are no poet. Just 
banish earthly thoughts, and rove any where, 
and every where as I do, at such a lovely hour.” 

«I will, to oblige you,’ answered Arthur, 
leading her to the window, and kissing her pure 
brow, witha kind brother’s deep affection. That 
fair young girl was the only one to whom he 
poured forth the yearning aspirations of his soul. 
Her sweet influence breathed over his spirit like 
a balmy air, and hushed it into quietness. She 
was almost an idol to him; she understood, ap- 
preciated and sympathized with him, while all 
her actions seemed to be a living prayer that he 
should become pure and good. And yet she was 
rather a wayward, mischievous being, when she 
took it into her head to be so. The spirit of 
mirth peeped out of her laughing eyes, somewhat 
too often, as her grave grandmother assured her. 
But she was silent now, as well as Arthur. It 
was, indeed, the hour for fancy to give reins to 
her darling reveries,—for the witchery of romance 
to steal into the heart. You could, under its 
power, have rolled back the tide of time, and 
have planted your footsteps in great Rome,—you 
could have gazed up at her softly brilliant sky, 
revealing her thousand splendors. You could 
have revelled in the once sunlit streets of ancient 
Pompeii, or have trod the classic ground of 
Greece. The past might have been before you, 
or the sunny future, with its rainbow hopes, its 
glorious dreams, its flowers of love and gladness 
flung at your feet. Hope, delicious hope, the gay 
intruder, the wild deluder, she would have stolen 
on the wings of the softly-dreaming air,—she 
would have poured her laughing light upon your 
bosom, as the zephyr plays over the unfolding 
petals of the sun-kissed rose. ~All this might 
have happened if you were young, dear reader! 
for people strangely forget these romping fancy- 
flights, if care but press her good-for-nothing 
fingers upon the bounding heart. Youth! how 
blest thou art, with thy fresh, glad thoughts, thy 
witching dreams, breathing their spell over the 
untramelled heart. How dost thou roam over 
every sunny spot, and make all things bright 
with the touch of thine own fairy wand. All 
things happy, will be possible to thee,—all things 
wished for, will surely press into thy service, 
begging to twine around thy brow the garland of 
a proud, bright destiny! How dost thou laugh, 
when the aged lip of experience would foretell 
thee a tale of thine own blighted hopes. Clouds 
and sunlight thou hast known, but the April 
smile even chid back the impetuous tear, and 
bade thee see how the shining drops freshened 
the beauty of earth and sky. Thy heart is free, 
and if ever the mist comes, it looks upward and 
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around, and smiles to see the sunshine breaking, 
and bringing back to thee, all thy clustering 
joys. Why may not the heart be always young, 
though wrinkles drive away the smoothness from 
the brow, and take from the lip its rosy hue,— 
though silver thread the shining locks, and beauty 
depart from the wasting features? May not the 
undying soul retain its youth, so long as we are 
blessed with our faculties? May it not grow 
stronger and greater as it nears its everlasting 
goal? May not its capabilities for happiness 
increase by a proper use of the gifts which God 
has bestowed, by careful culture, by refreshing 
from the dews of Heaven? Surely, surely it may 
be so! We drive from us our youth of soul: 
storms come but to clear away the darkness, and 
to show us depths within, that Heaven may {fill 
with joy. Then let our course be onward. Still 
be our dreams bright and joyous; still let hope 
cast her halo around us, still let her be a gay 
intrudes, but chasten her gently if she be the wild 
deluder of earlier days. Bid her not tel] thee of 
selfish visions. Ask her to breathe a fond spell 
over all thou lovest, over every breaking heart, 
over the whole broad earth, which bears not a 
soul that thou lovest not. Tell her, the whole 
world is thine, that all God’s creatures are thy 
brethren and sisters. Whisper her to raise her 
throne in every downcast bosom, though she 
should forsake thine. Will she forsake thee? 
Oh! no. Thy heart shall be more light than 
when thy guileless childhood was most full of 
innocent joy—more happy shalt thou be, than 
when earlier youth was thrilling thee with its 
gushing gladness. After long indulging in reverie, 
Arthur roused himself and related all his plans 
and projects to his sister. He was to break off 
all connection with his father’s business, and 
enter college immediately. : 

«« But, Arthur, what will father say? This thing 
is very sudden to him; he is not prepared for it.”’ 

«¢ That I cannot help, Lucy. If I had spoken 
of it before, it would only have taken from his 
enjoyment. 

«¢ Well, I don’t know what to say about it; I 
think you ought to be a student, and if you feel 
that you are doing right, don’t be checked by 
any thing or any body. I will do my prettiest, 
to soften father’s displeasure. ”’ 

‘«¢ | know that, Lucy.” 

The next morning, with a firm, but slow step, 
young Griswold entered his father’s counting 
room. « Well, Arthur,’ exclaimed the mer- 
chant, «« you are twenty-one now. You have not 
as much ambition in regard to business, as I 
wish you had. You don’t seem to care whether 
you become one of the firm or not, but you have 
always performed you part promptly.” 
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«¢ | have no wish to become a partner, father.” 

«© Why not ?”’ questioned Mr. Griswold, in a 
disappointed tone. 

«<I am of age now, father,” said Arthur, speak- 
ing withan effort. ««I never intend to be a mer- 
chant.” 

«< Arthur !” 

«<I am sorry to disappoint your wishes, sir, by 
the course I have decided upon; but you are 
aware, that the idea of being a merchant was 
always repugnant to me.” 

«<I thought you had overcome that boyish 
notion.” 

«¢ No, sir.” 

« [ must say, Arthur Griswold, that you have 
acted very ungenerously ; very little as I ever 
thought a son of mine would act.’”” There were 
a few moments of stern silence ; Mr. Griswold’s 


‘lip was firmly compressed, and the severity of 


deep anger was in the steady gaze which he 
rivetted upon his son’s countenance. «I should 
at least have thought you could have been frank 
enough to have prepared me for this.” 

«¢ It was from no want of frankness, sir, that 
I did not speak of it. I knew that your views 
and mine differed on many points. My future 
course was firmly decided upon, I was fully aware 
that you would not approve of it; I had failed too 
many times in trying to change your opinion. 
My only reason for not telling my plans, was to 
avoid opposition, and any uneasiness on your 
part, until the time actually arrived.” 

«¢T am deeply obliged for your tender care,” 
said Mr. Griswold bowing, with a curving lip. 
«<I suppose a longer conference is not neces- 
sary.” 

«Not if it is unpleasant to you, father.” 
Arthur Griswold possessed a true poet’s soul in 
one respect, at least; his heart was warm with 
strong affections, he was as sensitive as a woman 
in feeling. After one long, eager look at his 
father’s face, he slightly inclined his head, and 
left the counting room. 

«Don’t look so melancholy, Arthur!’ ex- 
claimed Lucy, running out in the hall to meet 
him on his return. She had been watching for 
him, to hear how her father received the unex- 
pected and unpleasing intelligence of his decision. 

«« Even worse than I expected—worse than I 
expected,”’ said Arthur, entering the parlor, and 
throwing himself into a chair. He ‘remained 
some moments lost in deep thought, his face bent 
forward, and resting on his hands. Lucy eyed 


him, and bethought herself that it would never 
do for him to yield to discouraged feelings. 
Dropping on her knees before him, with playful 
grace she drew away his hands, and looking up in 
his eyes, with a smile, at once arch and tender, 
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said, «« Eve’s curiosity,— brother mine. 
all he said, and all you said.” 

Arthur related every word of the brief conver- 
sation that had passed, then with some bitterness 
he said, «‘ I knew that father would be both disap- 
pointed and displeased, but I certainly had no 
idea that he would think my conduct unworthy.” 
‘ A slight, quick flush of indignation passed over 
Lucy’s face, but she replied gently, «« He don’t 
understand you, Arthur.” 

; «¢ And never will.” 

} «He shall understand you in one respect,” 
said Lucy, with an expression of proud determi- 
nation, as she rose from her kneeling position. 
«¢ He shall understand that your heart is as worthy 
and generous a one’’—she paused, for she was not 
in the habit of telling people their good qualities, 
when she thought they already possessed as much 
knowledge on the subject as would answer their 
purposes. She resumed cheerfully, « constant 
dropping will wear away a stone, so I will drop 
a good word for you in father’s ear, at the most 
propitious moments, and never fear but what his 
displeasure wil] be displaced by deeper affection 
thanever. You will be thought of more leniently 
in Your absence. So don’t let gloomy thoughts 
disturb you an instant. When shall you leave 


: we?”? 

«In about a week.” 
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«¢ So soon?” and the young girl immediately 
descended from her elevated position, as com- 
forter. She burst into tears, and then it was her 
brother’s turn to cheer and console. It was on 
the tip of her tongue, to say, «« Don’t go!” but 
she held back the words. 

The evening before young Griswold’s depar- 
ture had arrived, the brother and sister were 
again alone in the parlor, sitting by the window. 
It was a calm starlight evening, and there was a 
sad quiet in the hearts of both. The merchant 
had not spoken one word of harsh reproach to his 
son, since the disclosure of his determination, but 
there was a measured politeness in his manner, 
that fell chillingly upon the warm heart of Arthur. 
The hearty joke and cheerful, approving laugh 
had been banished from the family circle, during 
the past week. The sweet, glad eyes of Lucy 
; had not wandered around with a glance of merry 
meaning. Mrs. Griswold was an affectionate 
mother, but she was not remarkably tenacious of 
{ any views of her own; she thought just as her 
> husband did, and, therefore, sighed profoundly 
} over Arthur’s strange whim. 

«¢Lucy,” said Arthur in a low tone, «have 
there never been times with you, when you felt 
; as if there was an immensity hanging upon a pre- 
sent moment,—felt as if there was coming a 
change, a turning of your destiny ?” 
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‘«« have felt so,” replied the young girl, « and 
changes have come, but perhaps no outward 
changes. External changes are nothing to the 
turning of the spirit’s destiny. Arthur, dear 
Arthur !’’ and she clasped his hand with fervent 
feeling, «« you are going from home now, you 
will have no mother and sister to bless you, and 
awaken your gentlest sympathies. Would to 
Heaven my prayers could change you !” 

«« Change me!” said Arthur, almost starting, 
‘chow, Lucy ?” 

«¢ You are entering life as millions do, full of 
ambitious dreams, eager to bind around your 
brows the wreath of fame. It seems a glorious 
thing to you to be called great. But your aims 
are far below the dignity of an immortal spirit. 


Be great, Arthur, whether any one knows it or 


not. Rule your own spirit with the stern, steady 
rod of truth. Shrink from no ordeal that may 
develope and try the strength within you. ‘Turn 
every incident of your life to some good purpose, 
believe and trust that Providence will guide you 
better than you can lead yourself. Let your 
fellow creatures have cause to bless you, whether 
their praises meet your ear or not.” 

« God grant I may become all you ask, my 
own Lucy!” Arthur answered solemnly. «If I 
do not realise your hopes, it will be no fault of 
yours. You have been a protecting angel to me, 
you have been always ready to bear with and 
comfort me, when others blamed. You have 
been the only human being, who ever sympa- 
thised with me fully and frankly.” 

«« And what have you been to me, Arthur?” 
asked his sister affectionately. «+ You have 
always beena lion in my cause. I have often 
thought you took my part, when I deserved a 
scolding.” 

« Then we arrive at the very evident fact, 
that we are two wonderfully excellent beings,” 
said Arthur, laughing. 

« Exactly so,’’ was the smiling reply. 

Hour after hour glided by unnoticed, for Arthur 
and Lucy were too deeply engaged in serious 
conversation to heed the flight of time. They 
dwelt upon their childish days, and then turned 
to the deeper and stronger impulses which had 
been developed as each succeeding year rolled on. 
A half regretful tenderness was.in their hearts, 
as they realized that they were indeed entering 
life, though its cares and strong responsibilities 
should sink heavily upon their spirits, there could 
be no shrinking back to their childhood. For 
every wrong action committed, they themselves 
were responsible ; they could not with light- 
hearted carelessness throw the blame upon older 
persons, or pass it idly by. Though the brother 
ani sister were both naturally gay, and perhaps 
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a little wild, still there was a vein of deep thought- 
fulness in the characters of each, which often 
called upon them to pauseand reflect. The right 
influence of that loving sister was felt; it was 
with holier emotions awakened in his bosom— 
with pure and high resolves—_that the young 
votary at the shrine of Fame, parted from his 
sister that night. 

‘«¢ Farewell, Lucy,” said Arthur, turning to his 
sister the next morning, after he had bidden his 
parents adieu. He clasped her hand tightly in 
his own, and spoke in a choked voice. She cast 
herself in his arms, and the sobs which she had 
tried hard to repress, under the stern eye of her 
father, burst forth unchecked. « Weep for me 
when you are alone, darling, if you will, and pray 
for me,” whispered Arthur, «I will yet become 
all you desire. Father shall yet know that I do 
not act from the idle whim of an effeminate boy. 
Lucy, dear Lucy! tell me once more that you 
bless me before I go forth into the world.” The 
young man had commanded himself by a strong 
effort, but now he bowed his head upon his sister’s 
shoulder, and wept like a child. An expression, 
radiant with affection, flitted briefly over Lucy’s 
fair young face, as she replied in a low tone of 
tremulous sweetness, ««I do bless you, Arthur. I 
shall always—Oh! may our Father above, smile 
upon you.” 

It was with a strong heart and a determined 
will, that Arthur Griswold engaged in his studies. 
But the ways of Providence are not like our ways. 
Often our most arduous efforts bring but little to 
pass; yet we should not repine, for if we have 
done all we can do, that little is just as much as 
it should be. Not so felt the young student. 
Five years had passed over his head, since he had 
begun to walk in the path marked out by himself. 
Where were his dreams of ambition,—his visions 
of philanthropy? Where were the thoughts he 
had sent out into the world, hoping to make deep 
echoes in a thousand hearts? They had gone 
forth indeed, the cherished idols of his imagina- 
tion, but where was the sympathy he was to 
meet with? He found it not, and not until he 
saw how heedlessly his poems were passed by, 
did he realize the value he had placed, almost 
unknowing to himself, upon the smiles of a 
thoughtless multitude. He had entered into no 
profession, and as each slow year had traveled 
on, the young poet had hoped with all the ardor 
of an enthusiastic spirit, that fickle fortune would 
yet reward his muse. His habits had greatly 
changed since he had left the counting room for 
the study; his time was not methodically em- 
ployed ; he was often sad and depressed. And 
yet he raised his heart upward, and endeavored 
to do well. Apparently he had not improved, 
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but in reality he had been learning good but 
painful lessons. Bitter trial had taught him to 
look upon the world, upon men and things as they 
are, not as they seem. Lucy was still the same 
fond sister, his mother’s smile was kind but 
tremulous, for she thought her poor Arthur was 
sadly changed. His father never reproached him; 
he was sometimes pleasant and cheerful with 
him, but it was not the frank cheerfulness of 
other days. The warm, hearty grasp of the hand, 
the cheering words from a father’s lips, « Well 
done, my boy!” were no longer his own. Since 
the day he left home for college, his father’s 
house had never been his permanent residence. 
One soft evening, at twilight, Arthur sat alone in 
his chamber, watching the faint stars, as they 
came out in the pale blue sky. A light, cares- 
sing breeze lifted the hair from his white fore- 
head, as he leaned back against the window frame, 
in deep musing. His thoughts were somewhat 
sad, and yet there was more strength in his heart 
than he had known in a long time. He had that 
afternoon been in the society of his sister, and 
the influence of her gentle soul was still upon 
him. She had married, but old affections were 
as dear to her as ever. She had strongly urged 
upon him the necessity of an active and useful 
life, and he was glad to hear her speak thus, for 
his own views had been changing fast, of late. 
It was five long years before the dazzling bubble 
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«¢ June 20th. What satisfaction in a dying hour 
can be as substantial as the remembrance of a 
well-spent life ? We must combat with our- 
selves, and gently aid others. What is life’s 
lesson? To learn what we are and then to con- 
quer. Oh God! Give mea stern spirit to go 
forth unflinchingly, developing the life thou hast 
given me. Aid me to trample on the clinging 
reveries that twine around my heart,—they come 
almost imperceptibly, and like links in a chain, 
they will not be broken and parted. Banish from 
my soul the enervating weight of idle, brooding 
feeling! Grant that I may be frank with my 
own heart: will it not at last grow pure beneath 
thy searching eyes? Is not thy good Providence 
over me now, guiding every minute action and 
thought—may I realize it, may I trust in Thee. 
Guard me from wandering from thy fold! Give 
me an earnest love of usefulness—a willingness 
to labor in any thing that duty bids! Fill me 
with humility and heavenly charity—may I 
exert a pure influence! Would that my spirit 
was strong as a martyr’s and meek as a babe’s.”’ 

After thus briefly noting down his thoughts, 
Arthur sought the repose he needed after the 
excitement of deep and strong emotion. He was 
strengthened by what he had written, for to 
bring out good thoughts in a tangible form both 
sooths and strengthens. 

Ten years more rolled by, and our poet was a 


of worldly fame had lost to him its hues of } lawyer of eminence. He had entered thé profes- 


radiant light. With something like a smile play- 
ing over his lip, he mused half aloud, « I have 
indeed been pursuing a bubble; even if I had 
obtained it, it would have burst in my grasp, 
showing—emptiness.”” He leaned his head upon 
his hand, and over his thoughtful features a deeper 
shade fell: he cast a retrospective eye upon the 
past, it seemed almost a waste; witha sigh, he 
murmured,— 

« I fear I have been self-deceived—I have not 
looked my motives in the face. I have en- 
deavored to delude myself with the idea, that I 
was trying to benefit others, by the outpourings 
of my brain, when at the bottom I most deeply 
yearned for applause,—it was that, which my 
selfish soul craved. Suchdreams shall no longer 
be mine”—and bowing his head, the poet strug- 
gled in silence with the feelings within. 

About an hour after, he arose from his seat by 
the window, and lighting a lamp, he placed him- 
self at his writing table, and opened his long- 
neglected journal. Before writing, he breathed 
forth a deep and silent prayer. His eyes were 
upraised, full of light, and the rich glow of beauti- 
ful thought upon his countenance was tempered 
by the quiet repose on his closed lips. Taking a 
pen, he wrote as follows :— 
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sion and he had labored faithfully ; he was,— 
what is rarely seen, a lawyer at once successful, 
upright and useful. One cheerful day in 
autumn, a multitude was hastening to the court- 
house in our city, to listen to a case which had 
excited much interest. Justice was on one side, 
wealth on the other. Griswold had given his 
services, where he could hope for but little re- 
ward,——to the weaker party. With generous 
uprightness he had turned aside from the tempt- 
ing offers by which the rich man had sought to 
gain his efforts ina bad cause. His reply was, 
«© T am governed in my actions by truth, not 
money, sir.” 

But if there was not a spirit of truthfulness on 
the side opposed to Griswold, there was talent 
and eloquence, and over the multitude they had 
their sway. The deep hum of applause that arose 
as Arthur’s opponent seated himself, with a some- 
what triumphant air, caused a shadow to fall 
upon his noble heart. He slowly arose, with a 
dignified manner, and a calm strength expressed 
in his countenance. At first his words were 


somewhat measured, but as he proceeded he 
gathered might and force; his large, dark eye 
kindled brilliantly, and his usually pale cheek 
glowed, as he poured forth with burning elo- 
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quence, the words of truth and justice. There ; 
was a living power in all he uttered, that caused 
that breathless assembly to lean forward, and 
listen with a thrill. Truth is always powerful ; 
if eloquently supported, it is irresistible with 
those who have one spark of honesty in their 
nature to be appealed to; and thank Heaven 
there is much honesty in this wicked world of 
ours. The fascinating spell of the former speaker $ 
was broken; the plain, cutting words of sober 
truth had torn away the veil arranged with such 
skilful art. Suffice it to say, that Griswold 
gained the case. He retired almost exhausted, 
and amid many enthusiastic congratulations, 
he hurried on, to leave the crowded court-room. 

«¢ Arthur !”? exclaimed a familiar voice, when 
he had nearly reached the door. He turned, and 
a white haired old man grasped his hand and 
wrung it, while big tears of joy rolled down his 
furrowed cheeks. «My noble boy! God bless ‘ 
you!’’ were the choking words that burst from 


his father’s lips. 
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E thou pure before the morning, 
Pure before the eye of day ; 
Pure when glowing glances meet 

thee, 
And when eyes are turned away: 
Through the glory, through the 
shadow, 
Let them be alike to thee ; 
Ever pressing onward, upward, 
In the strength of purity ; 
Not alone in light endure, 
Through the darkness keep thee pure. 
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Gentle-hearted friends, anear us, 
Make the path of duty sweet ; 
Ah! how softly walk we onward, 

When the loving guide our feet. 
That must be a little sorrow, 
Which is shared as soon as known, 
For it draws the heart we lean on, 
Closer—closer to our own : 
Can it be a bitter thing, 
When such balm is in its sting ? 
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«« Father!’ and the heart of the son, swelled 
with more blessed feelings at those few words, 
than he had known in years. Placing his father’s 
arm upon his own, they left the house, and they 
both felt that their cup of joy was full. 
and her husband met them upon the pavement ; 
Arthur sprang forward. and clasping the extended 
hand of his sister, he looked upon her uplifted 
countenance, witha smile ; and yet it was mingled 
with a strange emotion. She glanced a moment 
upon her father’s happy face, then raising her 
eyes again to Arthur’s, she burst into tears of 


joy. 


‘«¢ Dear Arthur!” was all she could say. 
The happy party bent their steps towards old 
Mr. Griswold’s family mansion, and there Arthur 


met a joyful mother’s smile. 


Lucy 


‘« Well, my boy!” exclaimed Mr. Griswold, 
giving his son a hearty slap upon his shoulder, «I 
have learned one lesson to-day, and that is, that 


you were never cut out for a merchant.” 


ELF PURE.’’ 


But a sorrow may come nigh thee 
In a time of loneliness ; 


When thy soul is drooping—fainting— 


And no love is there to bless ; 
Friendless—desolate—deserted—- 

Can ye bear the aching thrill ? 
Will thy heart keep on its pureness, 

Meek, and true, and trusting still 


Ah! ’tis then we learn the need, 


Of a changeless love indeed. 


Not for earth—or earth’s applauses, 
Not for glory, or for gain, 
But for Heaven’s high approval, 
Cleanse thy bosom from its stain : 
When no eye or ear can heed thee, 
Deep within thy heart of hearts ; 
For thy God in love is seeking 
«« Truth in all the inward parts ;” 
And thy hope is very sure, 
If thy soul be true and pure. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


FTER Anna had, by «« Yes, that will do,’ he at length said, half 
ER the exhibition of his aloud, and quickened his pace—he had come to 
(re Ny mother’s miniature, | some hurried conclusion. After mii 


- land all doubt of her | and turning down, kept on as far as T bird s ca, 
: being the daughter of} Ina few moments more he was at the clerk's 
reese his sister; and, after ; desk in the Mansion house. 
ee, Epa? the first wild joy of} «Have you two good chambers and a parlor 
= Ae = his heart had sub-} vacant?’ he asked. 
sided, Mr. Markland asked if there were not «¢ Yes, sir. Two of the finest in the house.”’ 
another room into which they could retire from} «Have them got ready immediately. I wish 
the chamber of death where they now stood. a small fire in the parlor.” 
«« We have no other room,” replied Anna.”’ 2 Yes, sir. Will you enter your name ?”’ 
Mr. Markland mused fora few moments. Then | The clerk handed him the travelers’ entry book. 
4 
; 
? 





? 
2 
2 
; 


he said : ‘« Joseph Markland and niece,’’ were the names 
«<I will return for you in half an hour.” ; he entered. 

«« To-night I wish to remain here with ae 
and she glanced towards the bed. gentleman, as he handed back the pen. 

«No, my dear child! no,” quickly returned ; The bell was rung and a servant directed 
Mr. Markland. «Let others perform these sad ; to go fora carriage. As soon as it arrived, Mr. 
offices for your friend. You have suffered enough.” } Markland entered it and gave directions to the 

<< You are right, sir,”? spoke up the woman : driver to take him to the place where he had 
who had guided Mr. Markland to the house. } left Anna. 

«: Let me take her place here. I will see that all ; 


is done that need be.”’ 





«<1 wish a carriage immediately,” said the old 


In a little over half an hour, the bewildered 
girl found herstif in an elegantly furnished parlor, 
<< Is not this enough, my child?” Asked Mr. | which she was told was, for the present, her 
Markland, iu a subdued voice, for he was touched home. 
by the pure, unselfish love manifested by Anna for After she had related her whole history, and, 
her departed friend. that of her mother, whose memory was watered, 
Anna leaned her head upon his shoulder and } during the narration, with many tears, she retired 
sobbed bitterly for a few moments. Then she ' into the chamber provided for her, and sought 
lifted her face and said— the blessing of sleep. It did not come for many 
<I will go with you, if I may return to-mor- ; hours. The events of the evening had been of 
row.”’ too exciting a nature. 
«« You shall be free to go and come at your: Mr. Markland did not go back to the house of 
own pleasure.” ; his sister, but occupied, for the night, the other 
Mr. Markland then withdrew. On gaining the ' chamber taken with the parlor. 
street, he walked slowly along, with his eyes to } - In the morning, when he met Anna, he found 
the ground, debating in his own mind what im- } her dressed with a degree of neatness that he did 
mediate disposition he should make of his niece. } not expect. She had on a silk dress of light, but 
It was nearly ten o’clock at night. He could } plain colors, which fitted neatly her well formed, 
not take her to his sister’s, and it was too late to } graceful person. Her hair she had arranged with 
make arrangements for introducing her into a ; taste, and, indeed, had seemed to study, as much 
good boarding house. To let her remain at her } as was in her power, to appear, in her new posi- 
present lodgings, was, in his mind, out of the tion, to the best possible advantage, for her 
question. ‘uncle’s sake. As she arose to meet him, he was 
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charmed with the ease and grace of her motions 
and the innocent beauty of her young, intelligent 
face. Tears were in her eyes as she looked up 
to her uncle. Tenderly kissing her, he,enquired 
how she had passed the night—expressed again and 
again his pleasure at having found her—and then 
causing her to resume her seat, he took a place 
by her side, and entered into a close conversation 
with her, that was simply a renewal of the con- 
versation of the preceding night, and related to 
the past history of Anna. 

Breakfast was served for them in their private 
parlor. After the meal was over, Mr. Markland 
placed a well filled purse in the hands of his 
niece, and told her that, if she wished to go, he 
would take her, in a carriage, to the house were 
the body of her friend lay, and leave her there as 
long as she wished to remain; and that he 
would, in the mean time, see that all necessary 
arrangements were made for Laura’s burial. 

Anna could ask no more. The whole day was 
spent in performing the sad offices required for 
the dead. On the morning of the following day 
the remains of her departed friend were com- 
mitted to the grave. She wept as she stood by 
the side of the deep chasm that received the in- 
animate body of one whom she had loved asa 


sister, but she wept, leaning upon the arm of her 
uncle. 


CHAPTER XXIV. =, 


On the morning of the fourth day, and after 
the wardrobe of Anna had received important, 
but hasty additions, Mr. Markland made his first 
appearance at the house of his sister, since the 
night he had left it so abruptly. 

Mrs. Grant did not seem either surprised or 
glad to see him. A deep, gloomy shadow was 
on her face. She asked no question as to where 
he had been, or why he had remained so long 
away. She did not say a word about her niece. 

‘¢ Mary,” said the old man, after a few mo- 
ments of silence, with a stern face and voice—« I 
have found Anna’s child, thank God! Her 
orphan child, whom you spurned, heartlessly 
from your door, when she had no home, and was 
alone in a large and strange city If 

«« And I wish you joy of your discovery !” sneer- 
ingly replied Mrs. Grant, with a malignant expres- 
sion of countenance. 

The old man started to his feet, his face flushed 
with instantly excited indignation. 

‘¢ A lovelier girl never ” 

But he restrained himself, and did not utter the 
retort that was on his tengue. 
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«¢ Perhaps,” he said, as soon as he could control 
himself enough to speak, «« you forget that Auna 
Gray is to take her place in society by the side 
of yourself and family—and worthy is she to take 
that place.—Perhaps you forget—” 

‘¢ I don’t wish to hear a word on the subject. 
It is an offence to me !” 

Mr. Markland arose and left the house. He 
saw that his sister was beside herself with anger, 
and he knew very well the cause. He next 
visited Mr. Grant. Him he found in a very 
different mood. Calm, but gloomy. 

‘¢ I have discovered the daughter of Anna, as 
you are aware,” he said to Mr. Grant. 

«¢ I presumed that was the case.” 

«¢ You knew, Mason, all along that she was in 
the city.” 

«I did.” 

«¢ Exposed to every danger.” 

«¢ Of that I knew nothing.” 

‘«¢ Rather say, you cared nothing,”’ replied Mr. 
Markland, sharply. 

‘«¢ Have it as you please. I am in no mood to 
dispute about words just now.” 

«¢ Youand Mary seem to be ina strange temper 
about an event that should give you joy.” 

««Humph!” The lips of Mason Grant parted, 
but he did not smile—he could not. 

«<I am at a loss to understand the meaning of 
all this, Mason,” said Mr. Markland, sternly. 
«« Is it possible that the necessity of paying over 
to this niece her proportion of her grandfather’s 
estate, has disturbed you both so deeply ?” 

Grant was silent. 

«« But I need not make such a supposition. 
Nothing else could have had this effect.” 

«« That proportion she will never get,” gloomily, 
but in a decided tone; replied Grant. 

«¢ What ?” 

«¢ She will never see a dollar of her grand- 
father’s property. Do you understand ?” 

«¢ What do you mean ?” 

«« My estate will not pay it. 
stand that ?” 

«I understand what you say; but do not credit 
the declaration.” 

«You can satisfy yourself at any moment. 
Are you ready to make the investigation ?” 

‘Tam. And it shall be made rigidly, depend 
upon that. It will bea desperate case, leok you! 
Mason, if I don’t get out of your hands the amount 
I suffered to be placed there, confiding to your 
honor as I did. You had no right to risk the loss 
of this money in your business. You should 
have been satisfied with the use of it, safely.”’ 

« We will not bandy words about that,” 
abruptly replied Grant. «What ’s past, can’t be 
mended. 


Can you under- 


This girl cannot get the legacy left by 
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her grandfather, nor even a portion of it, without 
ruin to me, and I will fight hard before [ am 
brought to that issue. Too much depends upon 
my maintaining my position. I must look to my 
children, and the effect upon them of bankruptcy. 
Do you understand ?”’ 

«« Perfectly.” 

‘«¢ You see, then, that I am desperate.” 

«IT see it. You have played the fool, and now 
you are going to play the "hs 

‘«¢ Stop sir!” ejaculated Grant, in a deep, quick 
voice, his face growing almost black with pas- 
sion. 

‘¢ The villain!’ coolly added old Mr. Mark- 
land, steadily fixing his eyes upon the excited 
merchant. 

The hand of Grant was suddenly raised, from 
an impulse to strike to the ground the man who 
had assailed him. 

But the calm, steady eye, of Mr. Markland 
remained fixed upon him, and he quailed under it. 

‘¢ Mason Grant,” said the old man, speaking 
emphatically, «« we part here. Our paths in life 
diverge from this point. When you do justice to 
Anna Gray, and when my sister and her children 
come forward and do her justice, then I will cross 
the threshold of your house. Not before. As 
one of the executors of my father’s will, I will 
see that the orphan gir] does not lose her portion. 
Good morning !” 





CHAPTER XXV. 


Turee months have elapsed, and we find Anna 
under new and very different circumstances. 
Instead of a friendless stranger in a great city, 
she is now the mistress of a large and elegant 
house, which has been purchased, and beautifully 
furnished by old Mr. Markland for himself and 
niece. 

Every day endears her more and more to the 
heart of the old man, her uncle. He has pro- 
vided for her the best of teachers, and she, more 
for her uncle’s sake than her own, is devoting 
herself to music, to the study of French, and 
other branches of a polite education, with affec- 
tionate assiduity. Gradually he is introducing 
her into» society, and she charms wherever she 
goes. Her history has not been concealed. 

As yet, no intercourse has taken place between 
her and Mr. Grant’s family. She sometimes 
alludes to them, but, on this subject, her uncle 
is always silent. She believes that it is the 
pride of Mr. Grant that is in the way of har- 
mony ; the real truth she does not know, and her 
uncle thinks it best, that she should remain in 
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; ignorance on that head. His own large fortune 
; is already secured to her, and that will more 
than make up to her the loss of her grandfather’s 
‘ legacy. 

The fact that his sister knew that Anna was 
; in the city under such peculiar circumstances, 
; and yet concealed the knowledge of it from him, 
; was something that old Mr. Markland could 
’ neither forget nor forgive. Indeed, the conduct 
; of both herself and husband, during the prece- 
; ding year, exhibited so deep a moral perversion, 
} that Mr. Markland wished to meet them no 
; more. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


PNT, ‘©Wuo is that charming 
? creature leaning on the arm of young W——?” 

«¢ Don’t you know?” This was said in a tone 

of surprise. 

«I never saw her before, to my knowledge. 
>I have been absent from the city, you will re- 
? member, for some two years.” 

«¢True. You know old Markland ?” 

« Very well.” 

«« That is his niece.” 

‘His neice? Oh, no! There are his nieces 
in the other room.” 


Q 
; 
2 
; 
r 
é 
«You mean the Misses Grant.” 
| «¢ Yes.” 


Pees 





‘¢ Her name is Gray, not Grant. And she is a 
niece.” 

«¢ He has but one sister, Mrs. Grant.” 

‘«¢ He had, it appears another—a twin sister— 
who, because ghe married below her position, as 
it was thought, was thrown aside many years 

; since. She died, about two years ago in Cincin- 

nati, and made her only child promise, on her 

death bed, that she would come to this city and 
$ seek out her relatives. She did so, but was not 
successful at first, I believe in finding them. For 

Q ‘ 

‘ nearly twelve months she supported herself with 
her needle, when her uncle discovered her by 
some fortunate accident. He has been educating 

her ever since.” 

‘¢ Quite a charming piece of romance !”’ 

| ‘¢Is n’t it. The old man is as proud of her as 

if she were hisonly child. Lookathim! See— 





his eyes are all the while upon her.” 

«¢ And well he may be. She is a lovely being. 
I don’t know when I have seen so sweet a face,— 
how beautifully blended in it are innocence and 
intelligence. I must get introduced.” 

«© It’s too late, now,” said the friend, smi- 
; ling. 
} «Why ?” 
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« Young W. has already secured the prize.” ter, and, therefore, refuse to acknowledge her as 
«« Are you in earnest ?” a relative. But no one who looks into her face 
«Yes. That matter is pretty well under- ; can believe her capable of imposture.” 


een 
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stood.” ««No. Iwill exonerate her from that offence.” 
«¢ He’s a fortunate fellow.” «¢ The true reason of their conduct is to be 
«In more ways than one.” found in the fact, that the moment she is ac- 
«« How?” knowledged, the odium of the conduct of Mason 
‘«‘ Old Markland is worth a plum. He will get | Grant will fix itself upon the whole family.” 

a double fortune—a woman in a thousand anda ‘«¢ I understand it all, perfectly.” 


handsome estate into the bargain.” «« But all this will avail them nothing. The 
In about an hour. the friends who held this con- } whole matter is pretty well understood in all the 
versation, met again. It was in a brilliant } circles where they move. Young W—— had 





party. began to pay some attentions to Ella Grant, when 
«« There is one thing that I can’t understand,’’ } Anna made her appearance with her uncle. Her 
one of them said. superior charms quickly won his heart, and he 


«« What is that ?” 

«¢T have noticed Mrs. Grant and her daughters 
pass near this Miss Gray several times during 
the evening, but they do n’t seem to know her.” 

‘¢ I can explain that.” 

‘¢ Give me the benefit of your explanation, if | 
you please.” 

«¢ They have wronged her, and, therefore can- 
not forgive her.” 

«‘Humph! A strange reason.”’ 

‘¢ The true one, nevertheless. Or, I ought to 
say, that Mr. Grant has wronged her out of some sa aloof, and Mr. Grant held fast to the legacy 
fifty thousand dollars, it is said.’’ ‘ left her by the elder Mr. Markland. But it did 

«« Indeed !” ’ him little good. In a few years he failed in 

«© Yes. Her mother could not be found when } business and became very much reduced ; and not 
her family repented of their treatment towards long after, died. When trouble came upon them, 
her. On her father’s (Anna’s grandfather’s) ’ Anna, now Mrs. W: , drew the veil of ob- 
death, he left fifty thousand dollars to her child- { livion over the past, and visited her aunt and 
ren if any should be discovered within a certain } cousins. They received her coldly—the coldness 
number of years. Mr. Markland and Mr. Grant arising from a consciousness of having wronged 
were the executors under this will. Incase no: her. But the angel-sweetness of her character 
heirs were found, the children of Mr. Grant were , soon subdued their feelings, and her cousins soon 
to inherit this property. : ) learned to respect, esteem, and then to love 

«« By some kind of hocus pocus, Grant managed } her. 
to prevent any advertisements for heirs from ap- / Anna fills, now, a high place in the social cir- 
pearing until the latest moment. But when they cle, and is beloved by all. A few years since, 
did appear, they were effectual. Anna was found, her uncle died, leaving her the whole of a hand- 
through their means, just one week before the ' some estate—which would have been equally 
day of limitation.”’ . divided between herself and cousins, had not Mr. 

«¢ And secured her legacy ?”’ ) Grant so wickedly wronged her. In seeking the 

‘¢No. Mason Grant was entrusted with the worldly good of his children without regarding 
property, and refused to give it up. He had so ; justice to others, Mr. Grant only did them an 
long looked upon it as the property of his children, ; injury. This was a natural result—a result that 
that he could not feel like relinquishing it.” always takes place, no matter when, or where, 

‘«« Impossible !” or how the attempt is made to secure the tempo- 

‘It is true, I believe. The Grants, I am told, ral well being of any one at the expense of the 
affect to believe that this young lady is an impos- ‘ rights of another. 


is now her acknowledged lover.” 

«« Suecess to his suit, say I! He is worthy of 
her hand; and one glance at her sweet face is 
sufficient to satisfy any one, that she is worthy of 
his.”’ 

The subject of their remarks, passed near them, 
> at this moment, leaning upon the arm of W——, 
and the friends ceased speaking. 

ut little more of interest to the reader can 

e related of Anna Gray. Mr. Grant’s family 
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O! THERE ARE LOOKS. 





O! THERE are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine to the heart ; 

As if the soul that moment caught 

Some treasure, it through life had sought. 


16 


As if the very lips and eyes, 
Predestined to have all our sighs, 
And never be forgot again, 


; 
; Sparkled and spoke before us then. T. MOORE. 
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FABLES AND 


PARABLES. 


FROM LESSING. 


THE APPARITION. ; 
8 ITHIN the depths of a lonely 
Mig forest, where I espied many 
savage beasts, I laid me down 
“ by a soft murmuring waterfall, 

mH) and endeavored to clothe one of } 

my tales with the graceful orna- 
Sea) ment of poetry. I chose—I } 
rejected; the flush of eagerness glowed on my | 
| 

? 


< 








cheeks. In vain ; nothing appeared upon the 
page. I sprang up, full of vexation; when lo! 
suddenly the Muse of Fable herself stood before 
me. 

And she said smiling, «« Scholar, why this use- 
less trouble? Truth makes use of the charm of } 
fable ; but why should fable use the grace of } 
harmony. It would be to spice even spice itself. 
It is enough, if the ideas of the Poet are original, 
the more naturally they are expressed, the more 
pleasing will they be in the eyes of the world.” 

I would have answered, but the Muse disap- 
peared. « Disappeared ?” I think I hear my 
readers ask; «« You should find some more plausi- $ 
ble method of deceiving, than to attribute to the } 
Muse the shallow conclusion to which you were 
led by your own incapacity. It isa trick com- ; 
mon to authors.” 

Excellent reasoning, dear reader! You are ; 
quite right ; I related a fable, the moral of which ; 
you have yourself discovered. I am not the first, ; 
and shall not be the last, who has exalted his 
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own caprices into oracles delivered by some 
heavenly apparition. 


THE MARMOT AND THE ANT. 


«¢ You miserable race of Ants,” said a Marmot, : 
‘©can it be worth the trouble of working the | 
whole summer to collect so little? If you could ; 
only see my stores !” | 

« Listen,’ answered an Ant; «if you lay up } 
more than you can use, it is only just that men } 
should dig for you, to empty your stores, and to } 
make you expiate your greedy avarice with your } 
life.” 

! 
§ 


THE LION AND THE HARE. 


A Lion once esteemed a droll Hare worthy of 


5 


his intimate acquaintance. ‘Is it true,as I have } 


heard,” the Hare asked him one day, « that you 
lions are frightened by the crowing of a miserable 
cock ?” 

‘¢ It is true,’ answered the Lion ; «and it isa 
common observation that we noble animals 
usually have one particular little weakness. 
Take, for example, that of the elephant ; how the 
grunt of a pig makes him tremble with fear—”’ 

« Ah!” interrupted his friend, « now I see 
why we hares are so terrified at the sight of the 
hounds !” 


THE ASS AND THE RACE-HORSE. 


An Ass undertook to run with a Race-Horse 
for a wager. The trial ended pitifully, and the 
Ass was laughed to scorn. «I remember now,”’ 
said the Ass, «‘ the reason it turned out thus; I 
trod a stone into my foot some months ago, and 
it still gives me pain.”’ 


JUPITER AND THE HORSE. 


«« Father of beasts and men,” thus spoke the 
Horse as he approached the throne of Jupiter, 
‘men say that Iam one of the most beautiful 


; creatures with which you have adorned the world; 
’ and my self-love inclines me to believe it. But 
» is not there yet some possibility of improve- 


ment ?” % 

«¢« And what improvements could you suggest ? 
speak ; Iam ready to receive instruction,”’ said 
the god, with a benevolent smile. 

«¢ Perhaps,”’ said the Horse, ««I should move 
more swiftly if my legs were higher and more 
slender; a longer swan’s neck would do me no 
harm ; a broader chest would increase my 
strength ; and since you have destined me to 


carry your favorite man, perhaps it would be 


better if I were provided with a saddle before- 
hand, instead of that which my benevolent rider 


>} lays upon me—” 


s* Restrain your impatience for a moment,” 


; interrupted Jupiter; and witha solemn counte- 


nance he spoke the word of creation. Then arose 
life from the dust: the disjoined atoms were 
united, and suddenly before the throne stood— 
the misshapen camel. 
The Horse beheld, and shuddered at the sight. 
‘«¢ Here are higher and more slender legs,’’ said 
Jupiter ; «<here is a longer swan’s neck ; here is 
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a wider chest; a saddle already stated 
you still desire, O Horse, that I should thus trans- 
form you?” 

The Horse'still shuddered, and was silent. 

«« Go,” continued Jupiter; «this time be in- 
structed without being punished; but to remind 
you repentingly from time to time of your pre- 
sumption—continue thou to exist,_-new crea- 
ture,’—Jupiter as he spoke threw a glance of 
compassion on the camel,)—* and may the Horse 
never look on you without shuddering.”’ 


THE ASS AND THE FOX. 


« Tell me of any animal I cannot imitate,”’ 
boasted the Ass to the Fox. «And you,’’ the 
Fox returned, «+ tell me of one who would by any 
chance imitate you.” 

My fellow authors, need I explain myself 
farther ? 


THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE PEACOCK, 


A Nightingale found among the songsters of 
the wood many to flatter her, but not a single 
friend. Perhaps I shall find one among some 
other species, thought she, and flew down to the 
Peacock. « Beautiful Peacock, I admire you !” 
‘«« And I too, admire you, melodious Nightingale !” 
«¢ Then let us be friends,” said the Nightingale; 
‘‘we shall not need to envy each other. You 
are as beautiful to the eye as I am to the ear.” 
And the Nightingale and the Peacock became 
friends. 


THE WILD BULL AND THE HORSE. 


A brave young boy flew proudly along on the 
back of a spirited Horse. «:Shame on you,” 
cried a wild Bull to the Horse; «I would not 
suffer myself to be ruled by a boy 1” 

‘<I, on the contrary, would do so,’’ said the 


Horse : «« for what honor would it be to throw off 


a boy ?” 


THE CRICKET AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 


‘« | assure you,” said the Cricket to the Night- 
ingale, ««that my songs are not wanting in ad- 
mirers.”? « Name them to me,” said the Night- 
ingale. «The industrious reapers,” answered 
the Cricket, «listen to me with delight; and 
that they are the most useful part of mankind, 
you will not dispute with me ?” 

‘<1 will not dispute it,’”’ said the Nightingale ; 
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Do ; ‘««but for that very reason, you have no cause to 

be proud of their approbation. Industrious folks 

‘ who have all their thoughts upon their work, 
cannot have much time to cultivate the finer 
sensations. Do not pride yourself upon your 
melody, till the careless shepherd, who himself 
plays sweetly on the flute, listens to you with 
silent rapture.” 


THE WARLIKE WOLF. 


«« My father of glorious memory,” said a young 
Wolf to a Fox, « was a true hero! with what 
j awe did he inspire the whole country round! He 

oan in his day, over more than two 
$ hundred enemies, and sent their black souls to 
the kingdom of destruction. The only wonder 
is, that he was at last vanquished himself.” 

‘¢ The orator has one way of representing 
things, and the historian another,” replied the 
Fox. «For instance, the historian would say,— 
The two hundred enemies over whom he tri- 
umphed were sheep and asses; and the one 
¢ enemy by whom he was vanquished, was the 
first bull he ever had the courage to attack.”’ 
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THE GOOSE. 


The feathers of a goose shamed for whiteness 
the newly fallen snow. Proud of this dazzling 
gift of nature, she thought herself destined rather 
for a swan than for a goose. She separated her- 
self from her companions, and swam in majestic 
solitude about the pond. She stretched forth her 
neck, endeavoring with her utmost efforts to 
remedy its shortness, and to give it the magni- 
ficent bend, from which the swan has so justly 
gained the title of Apollo’s bird. In vain—it 
was too stiff. She only made herself a ridiculous 
goose, without becoming a whit more a swan. 
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THE OAK AND THE PIG. 


A greedy Pig fed upon the fruit that had fallen 
from a lofty Oak. While he cracked one acorn, 
he already swallowed another with his eyes. 

«« Thankless beast!’ exclaimed the Oak tree 
at length; ««I have nourished you with my fruit, 
and you have never give me even one look of 
gratitude.” 

The Pig stopped gormandizing for a moment, 
and grunted out an answer,—‘«I might possibly 
show you some gratitude, if I knew that you had 
left fall your acorns on purpose for me.” 
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THE SPARROWS. 


An old church which had afforded nests for in- 
numerable Sparrows, was at length repaired. 
When it now stood forth in its restored splendor, 
the Sparrows came back, in search of their old 
dwellings. But they found them all walled up. 
«Of what use now,” they cried, «is this great 
building? Come on; let us forsake this useless 
stone-heap.”’ 


THE OSTRICH. 


and the whole assembly of birds gathered round 
in earnest expectation. «J am going to fly,’ he 
cried again; and stretching out his immense 


an inch above it. 
Thus it happens, when a notion of being poet- 
ical, takes possession of unpoetical brains, in the 


their intention to soar over clouds and stars, but 
nevertheless remain constant to the dust. : 


THE FOX AND THE STORK. 


‘«¢ Tell me something of what you have seen in 
distant countries,” said the Fox to a traveled 
Stork. 

So the Stork began to give an account of every 
pond and damp meadow, where he had feasted on 
the most savory worms, and the fattest frogs. 

Have you been long in Paris, my Lord? Where 
can you get the best dinner; and where are the 
finest wines to be had ? 


MEROPS. 


«<I have something more to ask you,’ said a 
young Eagle, to a learned melancholy Owl. 
«¢ Men say there is a bird by the name of Merops, 
who, when he rises in the air, flies with his tail 
upwards, and his head towards the ground. Is 
that true?” 

«Certainly not!” answered the Owl; «<it is 
only a foolish tradition of man; he is himself a 
Merops, for he would fly to heaven without for a 
moment losing sight of the earth.” 


HERCULES. 


4 
When Hercules was taken up to heaven, the 
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««T am going to fly,”’ cried the gigantic Ostrich ; ; 


pinions, he shot, like a ship with outspread sails, ‘ 
away over the ground, without, however, rising 


opening of their monstrous odes, they boast of 
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{ first of all its inhabitants whom he greeted was 
> Juno, at which she, and all her celestial com- 
panions, were not a little astonished. At length 
one of them exclaimed, «* Do you know that it is 
your enemy you have thus particularly saluted ?”’ 
‘<I know her,’ returned Hercules; «it was she, 
who, by her persecution, involuntarily gave 
occasion for those deeds which have proved me 
worthy of heaven.” 
Olympus approved the answer of the god, and 
Juno was appeased. 
; 
2 
§ 
| 
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THE BOY AND THE SERPENT. 


A Boy amused himself by playing with a tame 
Serpent. «+ Dear little animal,’’ said the Boy, 
‘I could not make myself so at home with you, 
; if your power of poisoning me remained; you 
Serpents are the most malicious, ungrateful crea- 
‘tures! I have read what happened to a poor 
| countryman, who, when he saw one of you (your 
$ ancestor perhaps), took him up in compassion 
; and laid him in his warm bosom. The evil beast 
; had searcely come to himself, than he bit his 
’ benefactor; and the kind, good man died.” 

‘¢I am astonished,’’ said the Serpent; «how 
partial your historians are! By us the story is 
quite differently related. Your kind-hearted man 
thought the serpent was frozen; and, as his skin 
was beautifully variegated, he hid him in his 
bosom, only that he might take him home to 
strip it off.” 

«¢ Hold your tongue,’’ returned the Boy, «: was 
there ever an ingrate who could not excuse him- 
self?” 

ss You are right, my son,” said his father, who 
had overheard the conversation; «but, at the 
same time, when you hear of any extraordinary 
ingratitude, enquire into every circumstance re- 
lating to it before you brand any one with so 
¢ terrible a strain. A real benefactor seldom 

meets with an ungrateful return; I would hope, 
for the honor of mankind, never. By a little 
useful foresight, he distinguishes those by whom 
his benefits are most likely to be valued.” 


: ” 
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THE SWALLOW. 

In the first ages of time the Swallow was just 
as richly-toned and melodious a bird as the 
Nightingale. She soon became weary of d\v-ell- 
ing in lonely thickets, where no one but the in- 
dustrious husbandman, and the innocent shepherds 
listen to, and admired her. She left her lowly 
friends and went into the city—what happened ? 
Because no one in the city had time to listen to 
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her heavenly song, she forgot it little by little, ; divulge this mistake to the Fox,” thought he. 

and learnt instead—to build. Magnanimously silent, he left fall his booty, and 
Believe me, the great world is not for the wise ; flew proudly away. 

—for Poets!—Their true worth is not known The Fox laughed, picked up the meat, and 

there; and, alas! they are often weak enough to ; greedily swallowed it with malicious joy. His 

exchange it with a something far inferior to it. { joy was, however, soon turned into pain: the 

; poison began to work, and he died. 


; Gh! that every flatterer might share the same 
THE RAVEN AND THE FOX. ‘ poison. 


4 
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A Raven seized with her claws a piece of ? 
poisoned meat, which an enraged gardner had 
thrown down for his neighbors’ cats. 

He was just going to eat it, on the topofaj; «What an unfortunate wretch am I,” com- 
high oak, when a Fox stealed by, cried out, «I ; plained a miser to his neighbor. «: Some one 
greet you, O bird favored by heaven.” «For ; last night has taken away the treasure which I 
whom do you take me?’’ asked the Raven. ; had buried in my garden, and laid a cursed stone 
«« For whom do I take you?” returned the Fox; | in its place.” 

‘care you not that noble eagle, who comes down ; «And yet you would never have used your 
daily upon this oak from the right hand of Jupi- . treasure,” answered his neighbor. « Only bring ' 
ter, to feed me, a poor miserable wretch? Why © yourself to believe that the stone is still your 
do you disguise yourself? DoTI not see in your ° treasure, and you are none the poorer.”’ 

victorious claws, the longed-for gift which your . «If I am none the poorer,” returned the Miser, 
god continues to send me through you ?” : «¢is not some one else so much the richer? So 

The Raven was astonished, but secretly re- » much the richer !—the thought is enough to drive 
joiced to be taken for an eagle. «I will not © me mad!” 


THE MISER. 
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MIFE of my soul! the love ; And will love thee, beyond the tomb, 
I bear thee Where anew the heart-flowers bloom ? 

Is pure and koly, yet 

: as deep 

ee As their's who nightly 


Dearest ! wouldst £20w how I do love thee? 
It is not with an earthly fire ; 


eee 


hover near thee, é But as the blessed stars, above thee, 
To guard thy spirit, ; Which we may love, yet not desire, 
even in sleep, And, loving, to be like aspire ! 


And vigils o’er thy 
slumbers keep ! 





Rest thee, my love! the world may hate me, 
Peace and truth may greet me not ; 

And a dreary doom may wait me— 
Shame and death may be my lot :— 
Shall I be by thee forgot ? 


The angels, who do love thee, dearest, 
Might share in holy love with me; 
And when their whisperings thou hearest 
Be sure my spirit speaks to thee,— 
For my own language theirs would be! Recks not my soul though grief’s before me— 

Recks not my soul though death be near :— 
Thou wilt breathe one heart-sigh o'er me, 

O’er my ashes shed one tear,— 

What shall then the wanderer fear ” 


Nene 


Didst thou not know my heart was lonely 
Ere thy bright glances chased its gloom ? 
And wonderest thou I love thee only, 


16* 
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MEYERBEER THE COMPOSER. 


{ 





Gy HE musical produc- ; were strictly observed. It obtained a fair por- 
1Y Z\ tions of this great ‘ tion of success, and the Abbé Volger, in his 
= ©’ artist have made him enthusiasm, signed the brevet of a mdestro for 
ws. known to all who ; the young composer, adding his blessing, and 
take delight in «« the } giving up his tutelage. 
i = harmony of sweet At Vienna, Myerbeer appeared as a pianist ; 
; sounds :” and his ‘ he acquired, however, such a reputation, that he 
aap Operas, especially, ; was entrusted with the composition of an opera 
sa? have made him so } for the Court, entitled the «« Two Caliphs.” This, 
: great a favorite with ; however, was a complete failure. Italian music 
the musical public, that, though he is yet among } was, at that period, in the highest vogue, and 
the living, we take the liberty of «doing justice ; Salieri, the author, a great friend of young 
to the memory” of the author of the «« Hugue- ; Meyerbeer, advised his traveling in Italy, to 
nots,”’ by inserting the following brief priws- } acquire a style of composition more in unison 
mortem biographical sketch, taken from an with the prevailing taste. Once arrived there, 
European paper. ; the Italian music fascinated his imagination. 
Delighted with the sweet and flowing melodies 
: 








and varied manner of Rossini’s «« Tancredi,’’ he 
immediately adopted this style, and wrote an 
opera for the famous Pisaroni, entitled, «« Rom- 
ilda e Costanza’’ which he brought out in Pauda, 
1817, and which was very successful. In 1819, 
he wrote the music for Metastasio’s «« Semira- 
mide Riconoscinta,’’ and brought it out at the 
Grand Theatre of Turin; the same year, at 
Venice, he produced «« Emma di Resburgo;”’ and 
both were extremely well received. In 1821, 
Meyerbegr, not unmindful of his native city, 
and anxious to redeem his fame, wrote, in the 
Italian style, «« La Porte de Brandebourg,” to be 
performed at Berlin, but he could not succeed in 
getting it produced there. He was more fortu- 
nate in his «« Emma di Resburgo :”’ it was trans- 
lated, and performed at all the German Theatres, 
in spite of the violent opposition of that school 
of composers to which he had a short time before 
belonged. Even Weber deplored the change of 
style of his friend, and, while «« Emma” was 
performed at the Italian Opera-house, brought 
forth again «« The Two Caliphs” at the German 
Theatre, hoping to throw the balance in favor of 
Meyerbeer’s earliest production. Meanwhile 
our composer produced another opera—« Mar- 
gherita d’ Anjou”—at the Scala at Milan; and in 
this, Levasseur, now a distinguished artist of the 
wonderful that the young musician’s genius } Grand Opera at Paris, made his désit. « L’Esule 
daily expanded. At eighteen years of age he } di Granata’’ followed—the first act was hissed on 
produced his first opera, «« La Fille de Jephteé.” } the first performance, by a cabal formed against 
In this production all the ancient scholastic rules ‘ the composer ; a fine duet between Lablache and 
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This celebrated composer was born at Berlin, 
the 5th of September, 1794. His father, John 
Beer, a rich landholder, had several children, 
one of whom afterwards vecame a dramatic poet 
of much merit, and the author of a celebrated 
tragedy, entitled «« The Pariah.” His brother, 
Jacques Meyerbeer, also gave early indications 
of that dramatic genius, which, united with his 
musical talent, has made him one of the most 
effective composers of the day. He enjoyed, 
through his father’s affection and foresight, the 
advantages of an extensive and liberal education, 
and soon became remarkable above all for his 
musical taste. At seven years of age he already 
performed on the piano at public concerts ; but 
it was not till he had reached the age of fifteen 
that he commenced his deeper and more scientific 
musical studies. He was fortunate in his choice 
of a master. The Abbé Vogler, who was one 
of the greatest theorists and certainly the first 
organist in Germany, had opened a school, which 
was numerously attended, and amongst the 
fellow pupils of Meyerbeer, were young men 
whose names are now never spoken of but with 
the deepest admiration ; such as Weber, Winter, 
Knecht, Ritter, Gaensbacher, &c. and the first of 
these was Meyerbeer’s bosom friend. With 
such worthy subjects for emulation, it is not 
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Pisaroni, however, carried the audience by ; his native country he has been unfortunate : having 
storm, and on the subsequent nights its success * returned there after a great lapse of years, his 
was undoubted. One of Meyerbeer’s best com- } most ambitious production, since his stay there, 
positions, « I] Crociata in Egitto, sustained by } has been the « Camp of Silesia,”’ of which so 
the united talent of Madame Meric-Lalande, ; many different opinions have been given. But it 
Velluti, and Crivelli,” obtained a more brilliant } is beyond a doubt that this opera is inferior in 
success than any of his preceding works, and } genius to the great productions we have men- 
the composer was crowned by the audience. ; tioned; and this is testified by the unfrequency 
This opera, after making the tour of the Italian 3 of its performance at Berlin; the reason given 
Theatres, was performed at Paris, whither Mey- { by the King of Prussia—that of wishing to 
erbeer himself, at the invitation of M. de la reserve it for state occasions alone—appear- 
Rochefoucauld, repaired. Every one remembers 3} ing to be merely as a feint to conceal the 
the effect that Velluti produced in this opera. comparative failure of a composer so highly 
Our composer had married in 1827, but the } esteemed. 
death of his two children threw a gloom over Meyerbeer, though enormously rich, lives in a 
this part of his life; he passed two years in; most unpretending style, and is not very partial 
retirement, and it was, doubtless, during this } to society. He carries his love for his art to an 
time that he brought forth those compositions of } extraordinary degree. In other things, he is 
a more serious cast, which have so highly dis- ; quiet and simple in his manners, but possesses a 
tinguished him as a composer of sacred music. } fund of good sense and general information. He 
Amongst them we may remark the « Stabat } is small of stature, his hair is black, and his 
Mater,” «« Miserere,”” «Te Deum,” and an } face bears the type of his Hebrew origin. : 
oratoria, entitled, «« Dieu et la Nature.” But § Much of the peculiarity of this composer’s 
the effect of all these compositions were only a} productions may be explained by referring to 
shadowing forth’ of the brilliant success of } the history of his life, his early studies, and pre- 
«Robert le Diable,’”’ brought out in Paris in } dilections. In his works may be traced the deep 
1831. This splendid music did more towards } science and thorough musical knowledge which 
raising the reputation of our composer than all} he acquired in the outset of his career—the 
his previous works. Admirably adapted for } sentimental sweetness of the Italian school, and 
popularity by its stirring melodies, and, above } the profusion of embroidery, the employment of 
all, its strongly marked contrasts and dramatic ; dramatic effects, characteristic of the musical 
effects, it seized immediate hold of the imagina- } taste of the French nation, amongst whom he 
tion. Repetition and study were not needed to } produced his later compositions. 
advance its claims, for it addressed itself to the At the head of his style of musical art, he 
sight, to the fancy, and the heart, as much as to » may be said to have founded the school to which 
the ear, and though a marvel of science and ; he belongs. But greatly as the productions of 
labor, it had every quality for attracting the } this composer must be admired, his followers, 
vulgar mind. ; not possessing his genius, will, it is to be feared, 
The composition of the «« Huguenots,”’ brought } rather injure than forward the advancement of® 
out five years later, must have been a work of | pure musical taste. The peculiarities of his 
considerable difficulty, for an enormous reputa- } style, indeed, are such as will be readily resorted 
tion was to be sustained in a production of the ; to, for reasons far different from those by which he 
same calibre and pretensions. The success of 5 was actuated; for in finding the possibility of 
the «« Huguenots” did not, perhaps, equal that of ; substituting noise for melody, and startling con- 
«« Robert le Diable,” but it was felt and under- ; trasts and effect for truly scientific combinations, 
stood as a work of genius. ; many a composer who would otherwise have 
Certainly the best operas of Meyerbeer are ; lived unsung, may be induced to offer his meagre 
those he had written for the French stage. In ‘ and trashy productions to the world. 
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FORGET THEE? 


‘‘ Forcet thee ?” Bid the birds forget their sweetest ; Thyself forget thine ‘‘own dear land,” and its 


tune ; mountains wild and blue ; 
«« Forget thee ?” Bid the sea forget to swell beneath } Forget each old familiar face, each long remembered 
the moon; spot ; 


Bid the thirsty flower forget to drink the eve’s } When these things are forgot by thee, then thou shalt 
refreshing dew ; be forgot. 
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== weeks ago I met with 
ee 2 short article in the 
"== ‘“ New York Mirror,” 
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ewould do good were 
Weit still more widely 
Miecirculated. If you 
ud will give it a place in 
your Magazine you 
‘ze = will confer a favor 
upon one who will sign herself a 
Lover oF CHILDREN. 





THE SEVERITY OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 


We have recently read a harrowing instance 
of the effect of a blow on the head, inflicted with 
a ruler. Dr. Wigan, in whose work on the 
Duality of the Mind the account is found, states 
that he knew the parties, and can vouch for the 
general accuracy of the narrative. We give 
merely a brief summary, as a warning against 
severity, and especially against blows on the 
head. 

Two children of respectable family, one five 
and the other ten years old, showed for years a 
remarkable attachment for each other, such, that 
after several trials it was decided to be dangerous 
to separate them, and they were sent away to 
school together. 

At first all went well; the ardent affection 
continued, and their education promised to be at- 
tended with the happiest results. 

In the midst of this happiness, news arrived 
from the schoolmaster, that, from some unex- 
plained cause, the elder boy had begun to exercise 
a very unreasonable and tyranical authority over 
the younger; that he had been repeatedly punished 
for it; but that although he always promised 
amendment, and could assign no cause, reasonable 
or unreasonable, for his conduct—he soon relapsed 
into his usual habits, and the schoolmaster re- 
quested to know what was to be done. ‘The 
father immediately sent for both boys, and entered 
upon a long investigation. The little one was 
almost heart-broken, and exclaimed, «« He might 
beat me every day if he would but love me; but 
he hates me, and I shall never be happy again.” 

The father now resorted to severe measures 
of chastisement, long incarceration, and days to- 
gether with only bread and water for his diet, but 
all tono purpose. The boy promised amendment, 
but upon the first occasion resorted to all his 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


; former violence, and finally attempted the child’s 
$ life with all the fury of a maniac. 

The family next called in medical advice, and 
years passed in hopeless endeavors to remove a 
disposition obviously depending on a diseased 
brain. Had they taken this step earlier, these 
floggings and imprisonments would have been 
spared, as well as the father’s heart-rending 
remorse. 

The youth now advanced toward manhood. 
When about the age of fifteen, he was taken with 
a violent, but Platonic passion, for a lady more 
than forty years of age, and the mother of five 
children, the oldest elder than himself. His 
paroxysms of fury now became frightful ; he made 
several attempts to destroy himself; but in the 
very torrent and whirlwind of his rage, if this 
lady would allow him to sit at her feet and lay 
his head on her knee, he would burst into tears 
and go off into a sound sleep, wake up perfectly 
calm and composed, and looking up into her face 
with lack-lustre eye, would say, «Pity me; I 
can’t help it.” 

Soon after this period he began to squint, and 
was rapidly passing into hopeless idiocy, when it 
was proposed by Mr. Cline to apply the trephine. 
and take away a piece of bone from the skull in 
a place where there appeared to be a slight de- 
pression. «+The indication is very vague,”’ said 
he, «* and we should not be justified in performing 
the operation But in a case in which we cannot 
do any harm; he must otherwise fall a sacri- 
fice.” 

It was done, and from the under surface grew 
a long spicula of bone piercing the brain! He 
recovered, resumed his attachment to his. brother, 
and became indifferent to the lady. 

The disease which led to these terrible results 
had its origin in a blow on the head with the end 
of a round ruler—one of the gentle reprimands 
then so common with schoolmasters. 
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-Mr. Eprror.—Your several favorable notices of 
that distinguished American artist, Hiram Powers, 
) has induced me to send you the following extract 
from the +« American Review,” giving an account of a 
visit paid to him by Thorwaldsen. By publishing it 
you will much oblige — 
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| {We give the extract with pleasure, and commend 
} it to all of our readers.— Ep.] 
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THORWALDSEN’S VISIT TO POWERS, THE SCULPTOR. , 
«¢ Just before the clay model of Eve was done, 
I received the honor of a visit from the great 
Thorwaldsen. He was passing through Florence } 
on his journey to Rome. He had but a short } 
time to spend, and this he wished to pass with 
his friends. But being strongly urged by a 
gentleman who had often been at my studio, he ; 
consented todrop in fora moment. The first in- 
timation I had of his visit was from a servant, 
who came hastily into my studio and announced 
that Thorwaldsen was at the door and begged 
permission to come in. This was a trying 
moment—lI could bear the gaze and criticism of 
others with composure, but to pass the scrutiny 
of such a man, for whom I had a greater venera- 
tion than for any artist living—it was no common 
ordeal. 
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«¢ Presently he came lumbering in—the Patri- 
arch of Sculptors! His air was confident, but 
not haughty—his chest large—his head grand and 
square, but he had a look of great benevolence 
and intelligence. His long grey locks were float- 
ing loosely over his shoulders, and his walk was ‘ 
full of majesty and simplicity. He was the very 
man I should have taken for Thorwaldsen, had I 
met him on the desert. I had never seen any 
likeness of him, but had pictured just such a 
man. 
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«¢ He uncovered his head and bowed in the 
most respectful manner, and only put on his hat 
after my repeated solicitations. He said he was 
very sorry to disturb me, for he found me at 
work. I replied, of course, as an humble dis- 
ciple in the art might; but what J said on that 
occasion is a matter of little importance. He 
cast an eye over the studio, and the first thing 
that seemed to arrest his attention was a bust of ; 
Mr. Webster. He examined it with great atten- 
tion, and as he did so he stood back a few steps | 
from it, and again, taking off his hat, he declared 
with surprise, «« I never saw so grand a head 
before”’—a greater compliment to the orator, as 
was right, than to the artist, for there is nothing 
of mine about it. He then stood before General 
Jackson, which bust he regarded with as much } 
attention and satisfaction, apparently, as Web- 
ster’s. After examining most of the busts, I took 
him behind a sereen to see the Eve. He ex- 
amined it very attentively, and turned it round 
several times on the rollers, upon which all 
statues, when modeling, are placed, to be made ; 
to turn easily. Without saying «« by your leave ° 
sir,” he took out a large piece of clay from a | 
portion of the hair, with his fingers : «« now I see ° 
the flesh under it, and can trace a connection of ’ 
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contour,” pointing it out. 





the parts of the shoulders.” He touched the hair 


; in another place: «and I get a glimpse of this 


Then coming down 
he made a mark on one of the knees: «this 
movement should be a little more pronounced.” 
He then appeared to have done. I told him I 
should always feel grateful for his criticism, and 
begged he would speak freely, and I never per- 
haps felt more inwardly a desire than I now felt, 
to have him goon. «I have pointed out all that 
seemed to me to detract from your statue—I can 
see nothing else.” When he was about leaving, 
I told him I expected to come to Rome during 
the winter, and I should esteem it a great honor 
if I could be allowed to take his bust. He con- 
descended to say, he would do so with unfeigned 
satisfaction. He then expressed very warmly 
the pleasure and the surprise he had feit during 
his visit, and wished meall the success I desired ; 
he very cordially pressed my hand and took his 
leave.” 

I have heard this visit related by a friend, who 
heard a minute account of it from the gentleman 
who accompanied Thorwaldsen on this occasion. 
Mr. Powers has, in this conversation, withheld 
the most interesting part of the story. I am in- 
formed (from the source above alluded to) that 
Thorwaldsen felt reluctance to go to Powers’s 
studio only because he was pressed for time ; and 
he gave up an important visit to make this. He 
had a great desire to see the works of an artist 
who was already eclipsing most sculptors of his 
time. During the interview, which lasted much 
longer than he had intended, he expressed the 
warmest admiration of all Powers’s works. But 
when h@drove off in his carriage he exclaimed, 
with the greatest earnestness—: I can’t make 
such busts—and never saw a man that couid— 
nor do I believe he ever had an equal in that de- 
partment of the art. I esteem Mr. Powers not 
only the first sculptor of his age, but the greatest 
since Michael Angelo. He will form a school 
of his own which will be a new era in art.” 
These sentiments he often expressed afterwards 
on several occasions, particularly in Rome, where 
he often made use of the singular declaration, 
that «« Mr. Powers was without a rival in modern 
times, except Michael Angelo; that no ancient 
or modern, of any age, had ever made such busts; 


> and he believed he would be equally great in any 


branch of sculpture.”’ 
When Powers raised the curtain that covered 


; the Eve, he felt that in justice to himself he 


ought to say that this was his first attempt at a 
statue, and it was not yet finished. Thorwald- 
sen replied—« You say, sir, it is your first 
statue—any man might be proud of it as his 
last.” 




















HE AMERICAN REVIEW.— 
Macavtey & CaRLYLE.— We 


ling work is duly appreciated and 
encouraged. Of its political 
articles, we have nothing to 
say ; but of its literary and sci- 
entific contributions, we cannot 
refrain from expressing our 
warmest commendation, 

These articles are of that sound, philosophical 
kind, which can only emanate from men whose intel- 
ligence and information, render them masters of the 
subjects which they discuss. 
esting facts, and new ideas, while the style in which 
they are written is dignified, yet easy, comprehen- 
sive and familiar. These, together with articles of 
the same class which appear, oecasionally, in the 
Democratic Review, supply a deficiency which has 
long been felt in American periodical literature. 

In a recent number of the American Review, we 
notice, in an article on ‘‘ Reading,” the following 
striking comparison between two men, eminent in 
literature—Macauley and Carlyle.— 





«There are two living authors, both excellent, 
indeed, in their kind, but with scarce a single quality 
in common, who offer so apt an illustration of the 
difference between talent and genius, that we pro- 
bably cannot do better than refer tothem. They are 
best known by several volumes of critical and biogra- 
phical Essays. As might be expected, the greater 
of them is the least popular of the two. We allude 
to Thomas B. Macauley, and Thomas Carlyle ; the 
former a man of consummate talent, the lafr a man 
of high, though not the highest, genius. Both are 


They are full of inter- ' 
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surrounding darkness, some winged word unseals a 
fountain of light in the reader’s mind, which kindles 
the page before him into more than noonday bright- 
ness. Often he simply gives his reader the clue to 
a labyrinth of meaning, and then leaves him to trace 
its windings, and explore its riches at his leisure. In 
short, one of his Essays is like a natural road, wind- 
ing through vallies and among mountains, sometimes 
passing in sight of magnificent groves and grottoes, 
where the traveler cannot choose but turn aside, and 
linger, and forget both journey and guide in the 


; wonderful beauty and strangeness of the scenery 


eminently original; Macauley in the dress and form ; 


of his works, Carlyle in the soul and substance of * 


them. Macauley’s Essays are like finished pieces of 
furniture, elegant but lifeless; Carlyle’s are like 
crooked, scraggy trees, ugly, but full of life. The 
former gives the reader his thoughts in the most 
polished style; the latter sets the reader a-thinking 
any way he can. Macauley always means just what 
meets the ear. His pages are illuminated by a per- 
fect blaze of light; so much so, indeed, that they 
sometimes rather dazzle than assist the vision. _Illus- 
tration after illustration comes pouring in upon us 
from the four corners of creation, all equally perti- 
nent, all equally perspicuous. No one can possibly 
miss, or mistake, his meaning. Every sentence is 
understood and exhausted as soon as its words are 
uttered. Periods hurry on and hurry off in breathless 
succession. One of his Essays, in short, is like a 


fine Macadam turnpike, perfectly straight and per- 
fectly smooth, so that the reader rushes through from 
beginning to end in a perfect intellectual gallop. 
Carlyle, on the other hand, always means much more 
His pages are deep, sometimes 
Often, however, amid 


than meets the ear. 
mysterious, inexhaustible. 





§ 
d 


» that lie beyond, 


} disposed to lean to this opinion. 


about him. Macauley’s flowers are all culled, and 
picked, and tied into finished bunches with inimit- 
able art; their very sweetness is increased by the 
crushing of their innocent lives, and the coming on 
of untimely decay ; and the beholder’s thoughts stop 
at the perfection of their ordering, or the surprising 
skill that ordered them thus. Carlyle’s flowers ap- 
pear scattered here and there, smiling out from the 
place of their birth, and enjoying the air they breathe, 
as they nestle in their mother’s warm bosom ; and 
draw the beholder’s thoughts away from their forms 
down to the divinely-mysterious agency that wrought 
their purity, and loveliness, and happiness from the 
senseless soil at their feet.—Macauley takes the 
reader out into some precise, definite field of thought, 
and leads him round, and shows him its riches, one 
by one, and tells him their names, and unfolds their 
properties, that he may lay them up on some shelf in 
his memory, and keep them for use, as occasion may 
require. Carlyle, by some strange motion of his 
spirit, opens the door into a boundless prospect, 
stretching away through clouds and sunshine, into 
dimness and invisibility,—a pefect wilderness of 
thought, e¥er widening upon the beholder’s view, 
and even where the horizon bounds his vision, invi- 
ting his imagination to traverse the infinite regions 
With Macauley, therefore, we are 
benefited only by what we receive; with Carlyle, 
we are benefited chiefly by what we give: and that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive, is quite as 
true in intellect as it is in morals.” 


That Macauley’s Essays are « like finished pieces 
of furniture, elegant, but /zfe/ess” is, perhaps, saying 
a little too much. Truth is the life of all things, 
and, just so far as the writings of an author breathe 
forth pure truth, just so far are they alive to the 
reader who reads aright. Still, all that is meant in 
this extract is, perhaps, true in the case of Macauley. 
As far as Carlyle is concerned, every one must regret, 
with us, that he does not possess the happy faculty, 
with Macauley, of keeping up a just relation between 
words and ideas. It is the opinion of some, that a 
clear thinker will make a clear writer; and we are 
We believe that 


Macauley sees every subject he discusses, as dis- 
‘ tinctly as we see the words on the paper before us 
while we write, and we do not believe that this is 
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the case with Carlyle. He, no doubt, has glimpses 
of higher truths than Macauley; but he appears to 
see all things as if in a kaliadescope—they are 
wondrous beautiful, but before their forms can be dis- 
tinctly marked and noted down, lo! there is a change, 
and newer and more beautiful forms take their 
places, while he stands looking on in bewildered 
astonishment. 

But Carlyle has his mission to perform, and he is 
doing it with an earnest devotion. While Macauley ; 
is arranging, beautifying and reducing to order and } 
harmony what the world already possesses, Carlyle is ; 
giving us new truths, by partial glimpses, it is true, } 
but still leading on the mind in search of higher 
wisdom. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“ The Medici Series of Italian Prose. 
Tue FLorentine Histories; 
Edited by C. Edwards Lester. 
Macniavetii. Wew York: 1845. 
Burgess. 
In our last number, we noticed the first of this 

series, ‘« The Challenge of Barletta.” This second 

translation is laid upon our table just as we 
are going to press, and we are obliged, therefore, 
to reserve for a future occasion a more extended 
notice of its merits. The following extract of a let- 

ter from Jared Sparks to the translator, will be a 

sufficient testimonial of the value of this series, and 

especially of the work in question. 

‘<I am glad you are bringing before the Ameri- 
can public, a series of translations from some of the 
best works in Italian literature. 

‘¢ With one of the works mentioned in your pur- 
posed list, Machiavelli’s Florentine Histories, I am 
well acquainted. In my opinion, you could not have 
made a better selection. Formed on the classical 
models of antiquity, it is executed with consummate 
skill. Few historical compositions are so successful 
in attaining the great ends of entertainment and 
instruction. The style is spirited, clear and vigor- 
ous; the narrative rapid and condensed ; the reflec- 
tions of the author, though brief and sententious, are 
always appropriate and often profound. The subject 
is likewise one of deep interest. The fortunes of a 
people, trying the experiment of various forms of 
government, through a long period of years, jealous 
of their liberty, contending at one time against 
internal factions, and at another against the intrigues 
and encroachments of foreign powers, are here delinea- 
ted with a master-hand. There is probably no work 
within the same compass, in which the instructive 
lessons of history can be studied with more profit 
and effect.” 


$ 
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Translated and } 
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Library of German Romance.— Violina,” a 
sweet, dreamy, ideal romance, by De Le Motte 
Fouqué, is the opening number of a Library of Ger- 
man Romance, commenced by Ferrett & Co. The 
second number has also appeared. It is “ The 
Swedes in Prague, or the Signal Rocket, a Ro- 
mance of the Thirty Years’ War, by Caroline 
Pichler,” a deeply interesting work of fiction. The § 
Magic Ring, and Theodolf the Icelander, by Fou 


em 


‘ appeared from the same press. 


; ing’s admirable novels. 


’ Hetr ? 








——~ 


que, and the Svege of Vienna, by Caroline Pichler, 
will appear in this series. 

From the press of the same publishers we have 
had during the month— 

The Lone Star, a Tale of Texas, by J. Wit- 
MER DALAM, a finely written American romance, 
which appears just at the right moment. The first 
edition of this work sold in a few days, and the 
second edition is now going off freely. Another 
novel by the same author is ready for the press.— 
Also, 

Paul Redding, a Tale of the Brandywine, by 
J. B. Reep, another American novel. The Admirai’s 
Daughter, by the author of «“ Mount Sorel.”—This 
is the finest of the two remarkable stories which 
appeared some years since under the title of «« Tivo 
Old Men’s Tales.” It made a deep impression at 
the time, and gave the author a distinguished literary 
position, The present edition is a cheap, but very 
neat one. ‘* The Deformed,” which was the second 
of the series, ‘« Two Old Men’s Tales,” has also just 


Also—The Dark 
Lady of Doona, by W. H. Maxwell, author of 


; « Hector O'Halloran,” « Wild Sports of the West,” 
, &c. « The Dark Lady” is a wild and thrilling ro- 


mance. 


Miss Pickering’s Novels.—Ferrett and Co. have 
in press a cheap and uniform edition of Miss Picker- 
They have already issued 
Nan Darrell, or the Gipsy Mother. Who Shall be 
The Secret Foe ; and Agnes Serle—the last 
one of the most deeply interesting of the whole 
series. The Squire, The Fright, The Expectant. 
The Quiet Husband, The Merchant’s Daughter, 
The Heiress, and the Prince and Pedler, will appear 
in rapid succession. The whole will be published 
at the low price of 25 cents each. 


Among the publications of the month, we notice, 
part 2d of Leignu Hunt’s Indicator ; The Crock of 
Gold, by Tupper; Prose and Verse, by Hoop, parts 
lst and 2d, from the press of Wiley and Putnam. 
This house, in their « Library of Choice Reading,” 
is making some valuable additions to the library 
and centre table. 


Journal of the Texan Expedition Against 
Meir, §¢.—From Wiley and Putnam’s Literary News 
Letter we learn that Messrs Harper & Brothers have 
in press General Green’s Journal of the Texan expe- 
dition against Meir, which will make a handsome 
octavo volume, with thirteen illustrations. « This 


, work,” says the News Letter, ‘doubtless will 


become extremely popular throughout the United 
States, especially in the more southern sections of 
our country, from the nature of the subject itself, 
irrespective of other considerations; and as we 
learn from a literary friend, who has gone over the 
manuscripts, that its narrative is of the most stirring 
and exciting interest—exceeding that of many of our 
most popular works of fiction,—it will, we expect, be 
found interesting. General Green noted down gene- 
rally at the time they occurred, the perils, exploits 
and sufferings of his eventful career ;—his imprison- 


’ ment in, and ultimate escape from, the castle of 
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Perote; the various causalities and disasters that 
attended the campaign; also graphic sketches and 
biographical notices of distinguished men connected 
with the deeply-interesting and ultimate rescue of 
this infant state; together with reflections upon the 
present political and probable future relations of 
‘Texas, Mexico, and the United States.” 


Porms sy L. J. Cist.—A volume of poems, 
Lyrical and Miscellaneous, by L. J. Cist, embracing 
some of the author’s best productions, is about being 
put to press in Cincinnati. It will make a very 
acceptable addition to American poetic literature. 


Mustc—Cueap Music.—The new order of things 
brought about by a reform in the style and price of 
musical publications, requires a notice of what is 
doing in this as well as in the book department. To 
the publishers of this magazine is due the credit of 
a reform, the benefits of which to the public will be 
incalculable. Music can now be purchased at a 
price within the reach of every one. As to the style 
in which it is issued, no fault can be found with that. 
Jt is correct and elegant. The New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser, in noticing one of these publications, 
says—“ We will take the occasion to say that the 
music published by this house is issued in a style 
that will compare advantageously with the more 
expensive sheet music of the stores.” And the New 
York Mirror among its various expressions of com- 
mendation, says—‘* The Saturday Emporium is of 
opinion that ‘if Ferrett & Co. persevere in giving to 
the million, music in their present style, they will 
soon create a new era in music publication, which 
will prove a fortune to them, and of immense advan- 
tage to the cause of music throughout the country,’ 
and the Saturday Emporium is right.” 

Another paper remarks—‘‘ This movement forms 
as great an era in the history of civilized life, as the 
publication of new books in a cheap form, and will 
have a decided beneficial tendency in refining, im- 
proving and elevating the popular taste.” 

Among the recent musical publications are, 
Twenty airs from the Bohemian Girl, arranged for 
the Flute, for 124 cents !—Siz of Russell's songs for 
25 cents.—These songs are “‘ Some Love to Roam,” 
«¢ The Brave old Oak,” « Fine old English Gentle- 
man,” ‘I love to Dwell in the Bosom’s Cell,” «« We 
have been Friends together,” and «« The Orphan Bal- 
lad Singers.”—Part III. of Selections from Fry’s 
Grand Opera, Leonora has also appeared,—2 songs 
for 25 cents; also Love JVot, by Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
with a handsome illuminated title, for 6] cents—a set 


of Quadrilles fromthe Bohemian Girl for 124 cents.— 


Flute music from « Leonora” 25 cents.—Songs of 


the Campaign by Dr. Lever, &c. &c. 


Samuel Colman, 30 Cornhill, Boston, has in 
press a number of elegant juvenile and gift books, 
among which we would particularly notice, « The 
Floral Year,” an original poetical work, by Mrs. A. 
L. Dinnies, author of some of the most sweetly 
pathetic little poems that have been written in this 
country. Who does not remember 
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for our new volume, that will be equal to any thing 
that has appeared in the country. 
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«¢ I could have stemmed misfortune’s tide’? 


from her pen— The Floral Year’ will be richly 
embellished with bouquets of flowers, illustrated by 
appropriate poetry. These bouquets will be drawn 
and colored in beautiful style by artists of the first 
ability. Altogether, the book is intended to be 
as attractive as sweet poetry, fine printing, and choice 
embellishments can make it. 

“© The Flower Alphabet.” A fairy story by Mrs. 
Osgood is another gem in preparation by Mr. Col- 
man. We have seen some of the embellishments, 
which are really exquisite. Each of the twenty-four 
letters of the alphabet are illustrated with a verse 
and embellished with flowers, drawn and printed in 
the first style of the art, in gold and colors. The 
whole thing is unique and beautiful. 

Mr. CoLMan’s BOOKS FOR CHILDREN.—Three 
very excellent little books have been laid upon our 
table by Mr. Colman. « Stories for Cortnne,’’ 
“© The Iattle Keepsake,” and « The Little Gift.” 
They are bound up with richly illuminated covers, 
and embellished with wood and steel engravings. 
Mr. Colman, in the preparation of his juvenile books, 
is very careful to exclude every thing that would 
have an evil effect upon young minds. This makes 
his books always sought for by those who are anxious 
to preserve their children from improper influences, 
at the same time that they provide for their mental 
recreation. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT.,y 


OrtegInaL WEsTERN Views, BY WESTERN AR- 
Tists.—The first of our series of original views in 
the west by western artists, appears in this number. 
In December we shall give another of these pictures, 
and in January we hope to present one of the best of 
the series. 


Looxite aneap.—We have already begun our 
arrangements for 1846. Thus far we have gone on 
steadily advancing in public favor, the sure indica- 
tion of which has been a healthy increase in our sub- 
scription list, which is now double what it was in 
1844. That we shall double our present number in 
1846 we have little doubt, for we intend doubling our 
efforts, and increasing very greatly the value of 
our magazine. We shall engage a larger number of 
contributors, and the very best engravers to be found. 
We have now some plates finished and in progress 


EvERY MAN HIS OWN AGENT.—AII remittances of 
money for this magazine can be sent at our charge for 
postage. Those wishing to take our magazine, need 
not apply to any agent or post master, but write direct 
to us, enclosing a year’s subscription, ($2) or the 
price of a club, in funds current in the state where 
they reside, and we will pay the postage. This sim- 
plifies the whole matter of subscription, perfectly, 
and makes the communication between publishers 
and subscribers, as it should be, direct. 
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